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A Weekly Journal of Free Opinion 


ITH this issue, THE INDEPENDENT resumes 
WW weekly publication. Created as a weekly 
paper in 1848, THE INDEPENDENT grew old 
— as humans measure age — bringing to thousands 
of households in this country the weekly message 
of an honest, independent, and high-minded in- 
terpretation of our life as Americans. Then, for a 
period, now happily completed, the genius of the 
magazine, its indefinable soul, languished in a 
strange, alien atmosphere. That anomalous thing, a 
fortnightly paper, proved in this instance an un- 
congenial medium for the spirit which tenaciously 
inhabits the earthly habitations of old journals and 
imbues them with its stubborn, impersonal vitality. 
There was a sense of strangeness, an uncomfort- 
ableness about the fortnightly INDEPENDENT. Shades 
of dead worthies reproachfully encompassed us dur- 
ing the silent week, the “other” week of every- 
other-week publication. These men, they seemed to 
say, see neither their duty nor their privilege as we 
saw and understood it. 

It is, therefore, a happiness both to us and we hope 
to the Spirit of Tue INDEPENDENT and to those who 
have been faithful to it through more than three 
quarters of a century, to appear once more in the 
form and frequency of a weekly journal. 


The Paramount Issue 


GENATOR LA FOLLETTE, though he has no 

chance to win the presidency for himself or Sen- 
ator Wheeler next November, is making the running 
in this campaign. That is to say, he has supplied the 
campaign with its only grave issue. Shorn of super- 
fluities, that issue is the elevation of Congress to 
authority superior to that of the Supreme Court. 
It is inconceivable that the country will sanction 
this impairment of the tripartite division of con- 
stitutional powers which for nearly a century and a 
half has stabilized our Government. Nevertheless, 
that is the issue, and the situation is such that 
La Follette, even in defeat, may be able to put 
through his program by holding and using a 


balance of power. 


In common with many thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of voters, THE INDEPENDENT is undecided how 
this dangerous proposal can be most decisively 
defeated. Without impugning the honesty or sin- 
cerity of his rivals, it is our conviction that John W. 
Davis is the best qualified candidate offered by a 
major party for the presidency. He has wisdom, 
poise, strength, dignity, and an extensive ex- 
perience in public service both national and inter- 
national well worth having in the White House 
during the next four years. As an individual qualified 
for the presidency, irrespective of party considera- 
tions, we prefer Mr. Davis to Mr. Coolidge. 

However, in the present political situation, we are 
influenced by the consideration that a vote for Davis 
would, in all probability, not help to elect Mr. Davis, 
but would tend to throw the election into Congress 
and so leave the choice of the next President to the 
whim of Mr. La Follette. Such a situation would give 
to Mr. La Follette a power drawn not only from 
control of both branches of Congress, but also from 
the gratitude of a Chief Executive who owes his 
position to the favor of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. The very grave possibility of this spectre 
becoming a reality is of more importance than 
the less vital differences between Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Davis. At this stage of the campaign, there- 
fore, it is our opinion that a vote for Mr. Coolidge 
would be most effective in preventing Mr. La Follette 
and Congress from becoming the supreme powers 
of our Government. This consideration governs our 
decision on a paramount issue so important that 
it overshadows personal preferences or predilections. 


The Logic of the Campaign 


| opie continues to make excellent speeches 
which draw no fire from his opponents. Ex- 
cept for an occasional reference to his ““ big business” 

connections, there seems to be a conspiracy of 
silence on the part of the spokesmen of the Repub- 
lican and Progressive parties. Perhaps they feel 
that he is an antagonist too skilled in the use of 
argument to justify an engagement, but more prob- 
ably they are so engrossed in their own battles that 
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they must, perforce, leave him alone. To the Re- 
publicans, the La Follette threat is a gold mine for 
their treasury, while to the Progressives, Republi- 
can rule furnishes great riches for demagogic at- 
tack. Dawes and Butler on one side, La Follette, 
Wheeler, and Nelson on the other are striking the 
sparks of a real battle, and while the knock-out is 
not yet in sight, the Republicans have piled up such 
a lead in points of aggression, sound argument, and 
fact as to leave little doubt of the outcome. 
Dawes fired the first shot in Maine. La Follette 
responded with an opening gun from Washington 
on Labor Day. Wheeler’s air rifle has been popping 
continuously in New England and New York. 
Dawes’ second volley came in Wisconsin. This drew 
a response from the Nelson organization, but that 
response was smothered in the tremendous blast 


that emanated from Mr. Butler in the form of a ~ 


document called “Debunking Mr. La Follette.” 
Where Mr. Dawes had dampened the force of the 
Progressive plea for radical change with a blanket 
of strong doctrine on the soundness of our Consti- 
tution, Supreme Court, and economic system, Mr. 
Butler raked the La Follette statements on monop- 
olies, conservation, farm depression, and so forth, 
fore and aft, with a barrage of clear-cut facts and 
figures. It was the most direct, effective statement 
of the campaign to date, for it departed from the 
realm of the general, which never catches intelli- 
gent votes, and entered the realm of the specific. 
The type of argument put up by Butler can be met 
only by disproving the facts he cited, not by opin- 
ions or oratory. Mr. La Follette’s plausibilities and 
lavish promises, his capitalizing of all forms of dis- 
content, will not suffice as an answer to facts and 
figures, uncompromisingly presented. 


Making the Eagle Scream 


[N the report of the recent National Convention 
of the American Legion we read: 

“*To keep America American and to make 
Americans more American is the great work of the 
American Legion for the future of America,’ said 
James T. Williams, Jr., of Cambridge, Editor of the 
Boston Transcript.” 

We have only one suggestion for Mr. Williams, 
that in his next address he should try to say some- 
thing about America or Americans. 


Quandary of a Political Missionary 


EVOLUTION continues popular in Latin 
America. Mexico, after de la Huerta’s uprising, 

is quiet, and the Brazilian Government, temporarily, 
at least, seems have put down her rebels. But Hon- 
duras is staging a bitter civil war, with three of our 
cruisers standing by, Ecuador is in arms, and Chile, 
long considered one of the most stable of South 


American states, has chased its former President, 
Alessandro, into Argentina. The Chilean upheaval 
bears all the marks of having been patterned after 
the Spanish model, still functioning, which was set 
up by Primo di Rivera and his military aides more 
than a year ago. . 

Chile has given our State Department something 
to ponder. Our declared policy is nonrecognition for 
Latin-American Governments which usurp power 
by force. Our pet foible is to insist upon popular 
elections even where electoral machinery does not 
exist and the populace is blissfully ignorant of politi- 
cal methods and issues. But Chile is hardly in a 
class with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In a military 
and naval way, she is probably the strongest of 
South American states, and she has a profitable and 
steady export of minerals in world-wide demand. 
Probably the State Department will make wisdom 
the better part of diplomacy and quietly recognize 
the new Government. 

All that we have a right to ask of any foreign 
Government is that it protect the lives and property 
of our nationals. How foreign rulers gain power and 
on what terms they hold power is, strictly speaking, 
none of our concern. It is downright silly of us to 
expect Latin Americans to live up to their constitu- 
tions as regards presidential succession in this 
troubled age, when they have rarely done so in the 
hundred and more years of their existences, and 
while we fully recognize two European Governments 
established by coup d’état. The revolutionary 
method of determining political succession is thor- 
oughly Latin, judging from events in Spain and 
Italy and Latin America, just as the electoral 
method and the town meeting are thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon. In using its influence in behalf of the 
latter in Latin America, the State Department is 
stepping out of its diplomatic réle into that of 
political missionary, a shift unlikely to get results 
and almost certain to rouse bitterness in regions 
where we already need friends. 


Brothers Under Their Skins 


“| Dae in its unpleasanter aspects, the kinship 
between the great English-speaking peoples 
will not down. Consider the likeness between the 
Doheny-Fall $100,000 “loan” and Sir Alexander 
Grant’s financing of an automobile to the extent of 
$50,000 for his old friend, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister, in order that the latter would not 
have to wear himself out trudging about the streets 
of London and traveling on “trams.” 

Doheny defended himself by saying that he and 
Fall were just a couple of old prospectors. He had 
prospered while Fall had not; and what is $100,000 
between old friends? Sir Alexander wants to know 
why he, a biscuit maker, should have a dozen motor 
cars at his disposal while his friend, Ramsay, must 
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lack even one with which to save himself for the 
King’s business. 
There is a warm humanity in such utterances 


' which the masses will understand, even while they 


disapprove. The largesse of Dives, however, comes 
rightly under suspicion of ulterior intent when 
Lazarus holds public office. Political power includes 
power to remember one’s benefactors in the pinches. 
The pinch may never come, but on the other hand, 
it may come tomorrow. Then, is a man in office 
likely to hold the balance exactly true between his 
friends and his public? Common sense and experience 
answer in the negative, and the common interest, 
therefore, requires that public men hold themselves 
above suspicion, even at the price of financial in- 
security and physical discomfort. Of course, there 
is an absurdly false economy in a great state keeping 
its chief executive on a pinch-penny basis; but no 
man is forced into public life, and those who enter 
it should live by the rules until the rules are changed. 


Lincoln and the One Hundred Per 
Centers 


IN ESELY seventy years ago the present attitude 
of the Ku-Klux Klan toward those Americans 
who were not white, Gentile, and Protestant was 
expressed by the Know-Nothing party. 

On August 24, 1855, Mr. Abraham Lincoln of 
Springfield, Hlinois, in a letter to Mr. J. F. Speed, 
commented on that attitude in language we should 
be proud to call our own: 


. . . You inquire where I now stand. That is a disputed 
point. I think I am a Whig; but others say there are no 
Whigs, and that I am an Abolitionist. . . . 

I am not a Know-Nothing; that is certain. How could 
I be? How can anyone who abhors the oppression of 
negroes be in favor of degrading classes of white people? 
Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty 
rapid. As a nation, we began by declaring that “all men 
are created equal.”’ We now practically read it “all men 
are created equal except negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.” When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrat- 
ing to some country where they make no pretense of 
loving liberty — to Russia, for instance, where despotism 
can be taken pure, without the alloy of hypocrisy. . . . 

Your friend forever, 
A. Lincoin. 


Inexorable Law 


A REVOLUTION against Russian domination in 

the little state of Georgia, brief uprisings by 
the workmen in Leningrad, and intermittent dis- 
patches heralding another famine in Russia, all 
focus attention again on the great social and eco- 
nomic experiment of the followers of Lenin and 
Trotski. For six years, scoffers have daily predicted 
the collapse of that dictatorship, yet today, with 
the exception of the small items cited above, the 


Federated Socialist Soviet Republics carry on in 
comparative peace and quiet. But underneath the 
surface, slow and steady pressure is forcing those 
who would be masters to realize that social theories 
cannot change human nature in a short space of 
time, and that economic laws, as we know them, 
have not yet proved obsolete. 

Alibis for failure, justified to some extent at the 
beginning of the experiment, are no longer valid. A 
consciousness is dawning that blockades by foreign 
powers, the sins of generations of czars, the destruc- 
tions caused by wars and revolutions cannot be 
blamed for all the miseries which the present low 
standard of living entails. Furthermore, the steady 
shrinkage in productivity, the decreasing harvests, 
and the increasing unemployment are giving rise to 
serious doubts as to whether Russia as a Commu- 
nist state can survive in a world of ordinary mortals. 
Credit must’ be given to the experiment for certain 
liberties it has brought to the great mass of the 
Russian peasants, but as an offset to that must be 
placed the consistent degeneration in Russian eco- 
nomic life. In the long run, the practice of the Com- 
munist leaders must change or that process of 
degeneration will bring a reversion to the Middle 
Ages; cities, the symbols of a highly organized 
community, will disappear; and the individual will 
exist and revolvewithin hisown sphere of production. 


More Power to the League 


HE last two weeks must have furnished a rude 
awakening for those skeptics who believed that 
the League of Nations was to disappear from sheer 
inanition. Spurred on by the presence of Messrs. 
MacDonald and Herriot, Geneva has taken upon 
itself the discussion of problems of the most vital 
import to the entire world, and has furthermore ap- 
proached those problems in a spirit of almost revo- 
lutionary liberalism. The whole procedure has been 
an amazing spectacle in international tolerance, 
confidence, and progress coming as it has within 
two years of the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
It was expected that when the Assembly of the 
League met early in September there would be some 
debate on a draft “Treaty of Mutual Assistance” 
and general discussion of disarmament. Owing to 
previously announced British objections to the 
former, France has practically given up hope of 
finding the solution to her problem of security in 
its enactment and no satisfactory substitute has 
made an appearance. Great was the excitement, 
then, when at the opening sessions the Premiers of 
Great Britain and France in person committed 
their Governments to a policy of compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes. Greater still was the thrill when 
Great Britain offered to supply its navy for use 
against any nation which commenced hostilities 
without invoking arbitration. Here was something 
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undreamed of. It is true that the British spokesman 
insisted on certain reservations with regard to the 
jurisdiction of an arbitral court in matters affecting 
the British navy, but none the less, the first pro- 
posal for putting teeth into an international organi- 
zation had been fully launched. With one stroke, new 
bases for establishing agreements on French and 
Continental security, on disarmament, on sanctions 
in the event of further wars, and on the settlement 
of disputes by compulsory arbitration had been 
laid down. In fact, the vision of a new era in inter- 
national relationship had been spread before the 
eyes of the world. 

Whether or not the League can reduce this vision 
to practical form still remains to be seen. The omens 
are favorable. Already, little Denmark is proposing 
to scrap its entire army and navy. The South 
American republics are hastening to convey their 
assent to the suggestion of compulsory arbitration. 
Sweden is offering to put her military strength at 
the disposal of the League. Germany, Russia, 
Mexico, and the United States alone are absent. 

Some may wish that the United States were lend- 
ing its hand or even leading the way, but all must 
rejoice that the mad psychology of war is giving 
way to sanity. The millennium is not yet here, and 
the troubles of this world cannot be cured in a day, 
but the last two weeks at Geneva shine as beacon 
lights against the sombre background of ten years 
of gloom and comparative inactivity. 


Wonders of Radio 


Y/HiLE our naval vessels were keeping watch 

and ward off the coast of Greenland, dodging 
icebergs and awaiting the appearance of the round- 
the-world flyers, we stay-at-homes fancied that 
their marooned crews would be getting solid comfort 
out of radio. Yet, this, actually, is what the U. S. S. 
Raleigh is reported to have received during three 
weeks’ vigil in the frozen north: 

First Week. — “ Washington wins double-header.” 
The value of this information was somewhat marred 
by lack of explanatory material. No one on the 
Raleigh, which had been out of touch with news- 
papers for several weeks, knew whether Washington 
was first or last in the pennant race. 

Second Week. — “A cat, domiciled in a fire sta- 
tion in Brooklyn, had been trained by the fire laddies 
to slide down the pole at the alarm of fire.” 

Third Week. — “U. S. S. Raleigh damaged by 
collision with iceberg off the coast of Greenland.” 
This arrived two days after the Raleigh herseif 
reported the damage and, under the circumstances, 
was not what the lonely tars were ready to cheer. 

Not another trickle from the world’s news flood 
reached these icebound mariners via radio. Accept- 
ance speeches, directions on how to can pears and 
how to keep moths out of fur rugs, market news, 


and Victor Lopez’s syncopated jazz strains, all the 
vast flow of sense and nonsense which radio pours 
upon human ears, were as naught to the lads up 
north. 

Recently, in Atlantic City, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover delivered an important address to the 
national convention of the United States Fisheries 
Association. Washington, alive to the great issue 
the secretary was presenting, tried to tune in on 
Atlantic City. What it heard was this: 

“Friends of the radio audience: This is the an- 
nouncer at Station P U N K. The great national 
beauty contest has reached its final stage. Beauties 
from all parts of the United States are passing in 
review before King Neptune and the judges. Here 
they come! One moment — please! Yes, this is 
Miss Atlanta. She is wearing—one moment, 


' please — pink silk edged in blue —I think it’s 


blue. Now I'll cut you in and you can listen to the 
applause. (Applause.) Here’s the announcer back 
again. You see how popular Miss Atlanta is; I’d 
describe her to you, but my wife is listening in.” 
And so on through forty beauties— count ’*em — 
forty. 

And that’s as close as Washington could get to 
Secretary Hoover’s speech on fish. Also, as close 
as anyone can come to absolute zero in entertain- 
ment. Listening in on a beauty contest! The only 
other evening’s pleasure in the same class would be 
to watch a five-reel motion picture of a college glee 
club singing “’Nita, Juanita.” 


The Man in the Gray Hat 
5 ieee Prince of Wales has come and gone, leaving 


a wilderness of gray fedoras in his wake and 
almost as many gray hairs among the socially as- 
pirant who entertained, or sought to entertain, His 
Royal Highness. Thrilled as the sovereign people of 
these States may have been-by occasional glimpses 
of the Prince, and cheered as it may have been by 
rotogravured impressions of royalty attacking his 
morning egg, let it not forget that closer contacts 
were not without their complications to plutocrats 
not inured to boarding princes. Yet the Long Island 
set lived up to its responsibilities nobly and perhaps 
even enjoyed them. 

What Magnus Johnson’s constituents — or, for 
that matter, any bloc of non-plutocratic Americans 
— think of Long Island’s social frenzy over this 
unofficial visit of royalty may perhaps be better 
imagined than written. We are a hospitable people, 
a sensation-loving people, and rather fond of titles 
as long as they mean nothing in particular. But, in 
spite of all these predilections toward Prince-prais- 
ing, the Prince’s visit wearied many of us toward 
the end and has fortified our belief that monarchy, 
while an interesting survival, offers nothing to the 
future of troubled man. 
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As the world-circling ’planes would have looked if the aviators had tried to bring home 
everything forced upon them 
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Purging Political Parties 


N the United States of the pre-primary era, the 
I political boss served at least one important 
function. By virtue of his authority over spoils, 
he could read rebels out of his party and advance 
or demote his subordinates. If they resisted, the 
boss might be unhorsed, but while personalities 
changed the system remained; there was always 
someone at the core of things who could say to the 
wayward, “Get out.” ; 

When schisms failed to yield to local or State 
treatment, they went up to national conventions. 
Senator Teller led free-silver Republicans forth 
never to return, and in 1912, Roosevelt departed 
the reservation. In the earlier clash, there was Mark 
Hanna to give the final decision of the boss, and 
in 1912, the Old Guard were still strong enough 
to say, “Conform or depart.” But by 1924, the 
La Follette group could sit through a convention 
that dearly wanted to purge itself of them, but was 
powerless to compass its dearest hope. 

The primary has robbed major parties of the 
power to purge themselves. Minor parties may still 
do so, because primaries mean nothing in their 
lives. Nearly every Socialist convention is a purging 
bee, in which some rebel group or other is kicked 
into the outer darkness. The Workers party was 
scarcely formed before it began reading out of its 
ranks convinced communists who disagreed with 
the party bosses on certain details. With no hope of 
victory these groups can concentrate on principle. 


[4 FOLLETTE is wise in delaying the formal 
organization of the Progressive party until after 
election. At present, his word is law; but two years 
from now he may be as unable to rid his party 
of undesirables as the Republicans have been for 
many years to rid themselves of La Follette. Yet 
in the life cycle of associations, the power to purge 
is essential to existence. For, while all the members 
of a group may be united at its birth, they will not 
long remain so. New ideas enter; the will to power 
soon asserts itself. Old leaders battle to retain power 
over the group; rising ones to get it. Officials pigeon- 
hole group objectives to win clique objectives. 
Historically, clerics have fought heresy harder than 
paganism. And within the past three years, Gom- 
pers has waged against Foster, his chief rival in the 
labor movement, a war more bitter than that fought 
against the open shop. His justification, no doubt, 
is that in defeating Foster he maintained, not only 
himself in office, but also a program, a policy, an 
organization potent for future struggles in behalf 
of the wage earners. But, candidly, those were side- 
issues, the by-products of victory and not the goal. 
The big thing was to beat Foster at any cost. 


Political parties, from time immemorial and in all 
lands, have experienced these internal struggles. In 
pre-primary days, few reached the open. Local 
bosses settled most of them for better or: worse, 
rising or falling in the process, while the oligarchy 
dominant in the national committee decided most 
of the remainder behind closed doors at convention 
time. Since the primary entered the political scene, 
the great parties have lost their power to “clean 
house.” Whoever wins a Republican primary is, 
ipso facto, a Republican, even though he may scorn 
the declared principles of that party. And the party, 


. even in convention assembled, can do no more than 


hurl vain, hot words at him. 


pment Congress has been rent into 
blocs. It is idle to argue whether the primary 
system sends worse or better men to Washington; the 
point is that it sends less disciplined men, who are 
under no compulsion to heed broad national policies, 
and fall into smaller groups based upon class or sec- 
tional interests. Thus we have already a farm bloc 
and a veterans’ bloc. This devolution is just begin- 
ning. It is improbable that adult Americans ever 
again will see a solidly united party in effective control 
of both Houses. Nevertheless, human nature abhors 
utter lack of authority, exactly as insensate nature 
abhors a vacuum. But the public business and the 
party system require authority somewhere. Conse- 
quently, as party authority dwindled, the authority 
of an individual has increased. The individual is the 
President of the United States. Unless he bosses, 
the President fails. Roosevelt, and Wilson till he 
went to Versailles, controlled Congress, and are 
counted successes. Taft did not control Congress and 
is considered a failure as an executive. Harding never 
tried; the 1922 elections registered his failure. 
Coolidge, inheriting a difficult situation and both 
temperamentally and by conviction averse to put- 
ting on the patronage screws, was actually flouted 
by Congress on the bonus, the Mellon plan, and 
Japanese immigration, his own party aiding his 
political enemies. If he should be reélected and 
exercise no better control over Congress than he has 
in the past, he, too, will be rated a failure — an in- 
effectual leader, unable to hold together the lieu- 
tenants upon whose support he must depend. 

The primary system, for weal or woe, throws 
upon the President a burden which only a Titan can 
carry, in addition to normal duties growing year by 
year as the government becomes more centralized. 
And as the primary system is not likely to be dis- 
continued soon, though it is likely to be modified 
as time goes on, our sole recourse is to elect only 
Titans to the presidency. 
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Diluting the British Labor Party 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 
Editor of the London Spectator 


even its past — is still the most interesting of 

British topics. It is, I believe, hardly less in- 
teresting to the American public, and especially to 
that part of it which reads THE INDEPENDENT. For 
good or ill, the impact of the politics of each country 
on the other is great. When a loud chord is struck, 
there are similar reactions, for I believe with the poet 
that “knaves and fools we both abhor alike.” 

Clearly, the Labor party and its leaders, whatever 
else they are, are neither knaves nor fools. Though 
we may be unable to believe in their goals and must 
distrust the means by which they propose to reach 
them, none but the ignorant would abhor them. 

This deep and universal interest in the Labor 
party is making men not only ask what its future is 
to be, but also propound such questions as — “How 
far has the party been forced to trim and compro- 
mise? How far has the adroitness of Government 
injured the party’s reputation for straightforward 
consistency?” and, above all, ‘What is likely to be 
the general attitude of the voters toward Labor now 
that the excitement of novelty is over, and the 
Labor party is accepted as one of the fixed institu- 
tions of British politics?” It is with these questions 
that I propose to deal. 

The first thing to note is that Labor is becoming, 
or, indeed, has become, an ordinary political party. 
By this, I do not mean that Labor has given up its 
ideals or its desire to 


Tx Labor party — its present, its future, and 


Cast the kingdoms old, 
Into another mold, 


and to alter not only the distribution of wealth, but 
the basis of its production. These views are, no 
doubt, held as firmly and as sincerely as ever; but, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, the mass of the party 
is beginning to see that the short cuts to obtaining 
its ideals, once so implicitly believed in, are going to 
prove, if attempted, very long cuts. The party, that 
is, has come to realize that in politics as in walking 
tours, the bee line across country takes twice as long 
as double the distance by the highroad. Labor, in 
fact, is undergoing the process which we have 
watched proceeding for the last twenty years in the 
dominions. There, already, the parties called Labor 
are merely progressive radical parties, and not by 
any means parties composed only of laboring men, 
or parties with a class consciousness. 

Labor, here, is getting plenty of recruits from 
among the professional and intellectual classes. 
But these, though they are in agreement with the 


practical policy proposed by their leaders, retain a 
great many opinions which would have been viewed 
as heretical when the Labor party was younger, 
fiercer, and more homogeneous. This dilution of the 
Labor party by a moderate, or perhaps it would be 
safer to say an opportunist, section, is modifying 
the party. It was bound to do so, though no specific 
terms have been made with the moderates, nor has 
there been any apparent alteration in the party’s 
aims and objects. It is all very well to say, “You 
must come to us. We cannot go to you, or retire 
down the road to meet you halfway;” but in prac- 
tice, the party’s line and also its pace are affected by 
the newcomers. When you have got five or six hun- 
dred valuable fresh adherents in every constituency, 
no eager party leader (and a party leader is of no 
use unless he is eager) can find it in his heart to 
repel them on what may, after all, prove a punctilio. 


Since dilution of which I am speaking has a 
double effect. It not only unconsciously modifies 
the party view, or, at least, retards the fermentation 
and makes it less dynamic, but it stimulates the 
fissiparous influences which are always at work in 
progressive bodies. When moderates come in at one 
end, the extremists at the other are very apt to say, 
“This is no place for us.” Not only are the Com- 
munists already saying this, but a good many other 
zealots of the party, including, of course, all those to 
whom the ideal of class consciousness and class ac- 
tion is not merely a formula, but a matter of faith 
and honor. To estimate whether the Labor party has 
gained or lost by this adherence is a difficult matter; 
but, unquestionably, the Labor party is now more 
largely controlled by those who used at one time to 
be called in French revolutionary politics, the Pos- 
sibilists, that is, the men who are interested in the 
things that are possible rather than in dreams and 
visions — men, of course, instinctively hated and 
despised by the enthusiasts. 

The section of the Possibilists has not merely been 
increased by dilution. It has been even more largely 
developed by experience of office. The Cabinet — 
the whole ministry, indeed — and also the major 
part of the rank and file of the party have come to 
see that many things which they thought easy are 
difficult, and that many problems which they held 
could be quickly solved by boldness and sincerity are 
not capable of solution by quick, violent methods. 

There is a story going about London, very likely 
not true to the letter, which is, at any rate, illumi- 
nating and which exactly illustrates my point. An 
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important Cabinet minister is said to have spoken 
some such words as these to a friend: “I do not see 
how we can do much more in the way of taxing the 
rich. Till this year, I have never had anything but a 
very small income. Now that I have got what seems 
to me a very large one, I realize what a very little 
way it will go. After income tax and supertax have 
been paid, and the rent and rates of a London home, 
which, however modest, cannot be got for nothing, 
and after subscriptions and traveling expenses and 
the extravagances which overworked men are almost 
bound to commit have been paid, there is very little 
left for saving or for extra taxation.” Probably, the 
man who is reported to have said this still believes 
that he is as strong in his political faith in the party 
program as ever, but a certain amount of heart has 
probably gone out of his perorations about reducing 
the superfluities of the well-to-do. 

Yet another story tells of a Cabinet minister after 
he had inspected the treasures of an historic institu- 
tion. As he left, he was heard to say: “You can’t go 
and destroy things of this kind with a light heart. 
It’s part of the history of the country.” 

Take, again, Mr. Snowden’s very admirable and 
very remarkable speech reviewing the financial 
position at the end of last session. No one expects 
Mr. Snowden to make a foolish or an extremist 
speech; but there was a note in the one in question 
which showed how much a well-equipped economic 
student and thinker may gain by practical experi- 
ence. Mr. Snowden, in what might be called the 
“thinking aloud” parts of his speech, said three very 
notable things. One was that the workers should not 
be, as it were, kept in water-tight compartments, 
but should be all-round craftsmen, as, of course, 
they always are in newly founded communities — a 
sentiment that must have shocked most trade- 
unionists. The second was that he had come to feel 
that a bounty should be given to the sugar-beet 
industry in this country, and this, though, as a con- 
vinced free trader, he began by detesting the idea of 
a subsidy. The third was that the proposals made 
for the nationalization of electrical power had re- 
ceived far more opposition from the municipalities 
than from private traders. That was a very sincere 
admission for a Socialist and reveals a very impor- 
tant impediment to the policy of the Labor party. 


NOTHER influence which has had no small 
effect upon the Labor leaders and the Labor 
party as a whole has been the new relations estab- 
lished between them and the civil service, and espe- 
cially the heads of the great departments. To the 
astonishment of Labor, and, let me add, to the very 
great credit of our permanent civil service, the So- 
cialists have discovered that where they imagined 
they were to meet with opposition and obstruction, 
they have found loyal service and loyal codperation. 
With that practical good sense and fearlessness 


and contempt of mere abstractions which have 
always characterized the English-speaking race in 
action, our civil service officials took the line that 
their duty was not to decide policy, but to carry it 
out according to the orders and wishes of those 
whom the nation had clothed with authority and 
responsibility. 

The King, who may be regarded as the greatest 
and most permanent of the permanent officials of the 
nation, as all who know anything about him knew 
he would, set an admirable example in this respect. 
He told his new Prime Minister and Cabinet on the 
very day that they kissed hands that he had no 
party politics or feelings, and that he regarded them 
exactly as any other of his ministers and would re- 
pose in them the same confidence as he would in 


.any other body of statesmen. This could, of course, 


have been no surprise to Mr. MacDonald, who has 
had a long and intimate experience of public life; 
but no doubt it was to some of his less instructed 
colleagues. They were under the misapprehension 
that the King would regard them with dislike and 
prejudice. It must not be supposed, however, that 
this is a carefully designed — or, shall I say dutiful? 
— pose on the part of the King. It is nothing of the 
kind. Unless the best instructed talk behind the 
scenes is wildly wrong, which I am sure it is not, 
the King has come to entertain a strong feeling of 
personal sympathy with his new ministers and recog- 
nizes their desire to do what they hold as right. 
He likes them, and they like him, for they realize his 
sincerity, and know that the notion of his watching 
for an opportunity to trip them up is a fantastic 
delusion. His one aim is to hold the balance fairly. 
Mrs. Snowden, the wife of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it may be remembered, contributed an 
article to the Spectator on the King and Labor 
which showed with discretion and good sense the 
true position. As I have said, the King’s example 
has been carried out throughout the civil service. 
The new ministers were met in all their offices by 
able and experienced men who at once showed that 
their true object was to carry out the wishes of their 
superiors and, what is more, to help them in every 
possible way from getting into difficulties. The re- 
sult has been that, instead of there being any anxiety 
that the ministers would fight with their permanent 
officials, there is beginning to grow up a certain fear 
that the Labor ministers may lean too much upon 
the heads of the departments. Indeed, there are 
plenty of humorous stories going about London to 
illustrate this. One, no doubt purely apocryphal, 
relates how one of the Labor Cabinet, who is known 
to have a considerable fund of racy humor, told the 
permanent under secretary in the language of the 
factory that he was out “to earn easy money” and 
did not want to be worried with too much detail — a 
very sound proposition for a parliamentary chief, 
though expressed with too strong a touch of realism! 
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{fF the Labor party has learned many lessons in the 
civil administration, it has learned plenty more 
in the region of imperial affairs. In the case of India, 


of Egypt, and of the Sudan, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 


Donald has shown that he is not going to let the 
Empire fall to pieces through administrative impo- 
tence. He has not abandoned his view of the Empire 
or his wish to carry out self-determination to its 
logical conclusion; but he is going to carry out that 
policy decently and in order, and not in blindness or 
hurry. The fact is, of course, that he is essentially an 
authoritative man and has no natural sympathy 
with anything in the shape of political higgledy- 
piggledy or revolutionary effervescence. This good 
sense has made him keep a singularly even keel in 
foreign affairs. 

On the whole, then, the country has been satisfied 
with its experiment in placing the Labor Govern- 
ment in power. It must not be supposed, however, 
that, while stating these happy results, I attribute 
them altogether to the intrinsic ability or modera- 
tion of the Labor party. I do nothing of the kind. 
It must be admitted by any impartial observer, that 
the Labor Cabinet has been functioning under con- 
ditions extremely favorable to success. The trouble 
with a progressive party, many of whose followers 
have strong revolutionary tendencies, is always that 
its discipline tends to become weak, and that the 
extremists push the party far beyond the limits of 
prudence — beyond, that is, the limits which the 
leaders realize mark off the possible from the im- 
possible. Progressive governments have again and 
again been brought to ruin because the extreme 
Left of the party sent an ultimatum saying that they 
would join the reactionaries to turn the government 
out if they did not do this or that wild thing. 

“You have got ample voting power to carry the 
measure we want. The party has declared for it 
when out of office, and you must now fulfill your 


pledges.” That is a very difficult answer for an ordi- 
nary government to meet, and especially for a 
government with a big majority. The present Govern- 
ment, however, being a minority government, has 
always had a perfect answer ready for the extrem- 
ists. “If we try to do the thing that you tell us to do, 
the only result will be that we shall be beaten inthe 
House of Commons and have to resign. if, of course, 
you prefer a government which will do nothing for 
the cause of Labor to us, who can do a good deal 
for that cause, even though we are in a minority, 
turn us out. If not, you must keep us in.” The result 
is that the present Government has been kept from 
doing foolish things at the command of its Left 
Wing and has always had an unanswerable excuse 
for its caution and moderation. It is, indeed, hardly 
too much to say that we have had almost ideal con- 
ditions for a Labor ministry, that is, conditions 
under which the moderate side has always had the 
whip hand. At the same time, the Government has 
had very fair treatment and has not been forced to 
trim or compromise, except in matters about which 
the leaders themselves have become doubtful. 

That seems to be the answer to the first of the 
questions I have put. To the second, — “How far 
has the adroitness of the Government injured the 
party’s reputation for straightforward consistency?” 
— the answer is, I think, equally favorable. That 
there has been a certain amount of adroitness is un- 
deniable, and that adroitness has been very natu- 
rally held up to odium in the House of Commons 
by the keener opponents of the Government. The 
country, as a whole, however, looks with a wise 
cynicism upon these accusations of slyness and in- 
sincerity in party politics. Most people know that it 
is part of the babble of the political auction room. 
In a word, the country unconsciously indorses the 
view of the great Lord Halifax — “Politics is a 
very coarse art.’ 


Warning 
By Faith Baldwin 


Who couches him in Beauty’s bed must sleep with 
sword and flame, 

Must rise and cry upon Her name, while yet the 
wounds run red. 


Who takes his meat as Beauty’s guest, who drinks 
her acrid brew, 

Must thirst his little life span through, and suck 
Starvation’s breast. 


But he who bars Her from his side, who shuns her 
drink and meat, 

Shall walk on suave, protected feet, and know a 
cooler bride, 


And smug, shall pity that lost soul, who, barefoot, 
runs the roads, 

To whom the stars are silver goads to whip him to 
his goal; 


Whose scars are Song, whose child is Earth, who, 
stripped, and hunger-lean, 

Sees what were better left unseen and hears God’s 
distant mirth. 
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Political Prophecies 


I. The Middle Atlantic States 
By J. Frederick Essary 


Washington Correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 


Editor’s Note: — This is the first of a series of five articles forecasting the coming national 
elections, by writers of wide experience, personally familiar with conditions in the States they cover. 


Atlantic area and the further group immedi- 

ately to the westward promise no big sur- 
prises in this campaign. Pennsylvania is strongly 
Republican, running true to form and to tradition. 
New Jersey is leaning heavily and Delaware lightly 
in the same direction. Maryland seems safely Demo- 
cratic, likewise Kentucky and Tennessee, as might 
be expected. If Davis fails to carry his native State, 
West Virginia, there is little he 


“Tacs group of States lying in the Middle 


organizations, but not enough to cause serious 
damage in any quarter. He will draw more heavily 
from the Republicans in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and about equally from the Republican and 


. Democratic camps in Maryland, West Virginia, 


and Kentucky. There is no organized movement for 

him either in Delaware or Tennessee. 
With the La Follette “menace” minimized if not 
removed, in these States, it is easier — and safer — 
to calculate upon the outcome 








may count on in any section 


of the voting in November. 
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other students of political phe- 
nomena who seem convinced that 
the Senator from Wisconsin will stagger old-line. 
politicians by the size of his score. They are even 
willing to agree that he will run second in the race. 
The truth probably lies between these two extremes. 
This much may be recorded with assurance. La 
Follette will not achieve second place if he runs no 
faster in the country at large than he is now running 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. He is 
scarcely a factor to be reckoned with in any one of 


those diverse commonwealths. This is true, not-- 


withstanding the great industrial population in 
Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, in Maryland, and in 
West Virginia. It is true, notwithstanding the domi- 
nant agricultural character of both Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Let it be remembered that it is to the 
wage earner, on the one hand, and to the farmer, 
on the other, that the La Follette appeal is made. 
So far as can be detected by the naked eye, party 
lines are holding fast in these States. La Follette 
will beguile a few thousand votes — a few hundred 
thousand in the aggregate, perhaps — from the old 


believe it. There may be myste- 
rious forces at work which have 
escaped the political pundits, forces which will sweep 
Coolidge out of the White House or back into it in a 
mighty movement. The history of 1920 might re- 
peat itself. And who is there who foresaw in Sep- 
tember of that year the election of Harding by a 
vote that amazed his own party and stunned the 
opposition? Certainly, not the men who managed 
the Harding campaign! 


ON the very day of the 1920 election itself, the 
Harding managers were filled with profound 
anxiety. I remember calling on Chairman Will 
Hays about noon of that day. The New York head- 
quarters were all but deserted. He talked to me 
alone in his office. I reminded him that it was then 
too late for anything he might say or do to have any 
effect upon the result, and I begged him to tell me 
candidly what he believed the issue would be. 

“To tell you the literal truth, my boy,” he replied, 
“T am scared to death. I have a feeling, of course, 
that Harding is safe. On form he ought to win, but 
then we cannot make out how much damage that 
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ridiculous Virgin Mary cartoon has done, nor how 
far this negro poison has spread. Harding may 
scratch through. I think he will, but the Senate is 


gone. Brandegee is in a desperate situation. So is 


Jim Watson out in Indiana, Cummins in Iowa, 
Wadsworth here in New York, and half a dozen 
others.” 

And yet, Harding was elected by a majority of 
g,000,000, and every Republican Senator over whose 
fate Will mourned rode in triumphantly on the tide! 

Except for the inroads which La Follette and, 
incidentally, the Ku-Klux Klan may make into the 
old party organizations, men and women in those 
States with which this analysis deals will vote very 
much as they did in 1916. In 1912, the Republican 
party was split wide open. In 1920, the Democratic 
party was utterly demoralized. One must look to 
1916 for a recent parallel to conditions as they pre- 
vail in the Middle Atlantic area. 

Take the case of Pennsylvania. That State has 
the second largest electoral vote in the Union. For 
generations, prior to 1920, it held the national title 
for colossal Republican majorities. It has been con- 
sistently Republican since 1860, leaving out 1912, 
when Roosevelt carried it by a plurality. Harding 
carried it by better than 700,000, and Hughes in 
1916 was given its vote by a little less than 200,000. 
So much for the past. 

With the women voting this year, as they did 
four years ago, there is a fair prospect that Coolidge 
will run 300,000 votes ahead of Davis in Pennsyl- 
vania. He would run even stronger, in all probability, 
if Pennsylvania were electing a Governor or a Sena- 
tor, or both, this year. Such candidates always help 
to bring out the vote. As it is, there is no State-wide 
ticket in the field except the candidates for State 
treasurer and auditor general, and the voters find 
it difficult to get excited about either. It has been 
twenty years since a Democrat has been elected to 
a State office in Pennsylvania. 

La Follette’s vote in Pennsylvania will come first, 
from the old Socialist party following which has 
considerable strength in the Reading district where 
John H. Mauer, president of the State Federation 
of Labor, is a power. It will come next, from the in- 
dustrial regions of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
There is no effective La Follette organization in 
either end of the State, but there is a respectable 
number of both union and nonunion workers among 
Pennsylvanians, east and west, who will be found in 
the middle of the road this year. 

In brief, Pennsylvania politics seem to be near 
normal this year. And when that is the case, a 
Republican majority from 300,000 to 400,000 may 
be figured upon. 

Because Grover Cleveland carried New Jersey 
twice and Woodrow Wilson once, that State has 
been looked upon as fighting ground for three 
decades. And it is fighting ground, but with the 


Democrats at a great disadvantage. Since the first 
Bryan campaign, New Jersey has been decisively 
Republican. Its electoral vote went to Wilson in 
Ig12, but by a plurality, not a majority. In 1916, 
the New Jersey President lost his own State by 
57,000, to say nothing of the fact that Harding 
carried it by 350,000. 

If La Follette should draw heavily from the Re- 
publicans in New Jersey, he might easily render the 
State doubtful. But there is no present indication 
that he will pull more from one party than from 
another. He has strength among the “shanty” Irish 
in the State, ordinarily Democratic. His wage-earner: 
vote, on the other hand, is Republican. If La Follette 
should become sufficiently “wet,” he will cut even 
more largely into the Democratic ranks. Jersey 
“wets” have lately elected two Democratic gov- 
ernors, and it was upon the radical anti-prohibi- 
tionists that Senator Edge, Republican, relied for 
his support in the September primary. 

There is a fairer prospect that the New Jersey 
Democrats will elect Mayor Fred W. Donnelly of 
Trenton to the United States Senate than that they 
will deliver their State’s electoral vote to Davis. 
George L. Record, that old-time trouble maker for 
the Republicans, is on the warpath once more. He 
is a La Follette candidate for the Senate, insisting 
that he will be in at the finish, whoever may be his 
Republican opponent. 

Davis strengthened himself without a doubt by 
his Sea Girt speech in which he boldly denounced 
the Klan by name, but the net result of that declara- 
tion was to bring to his side the “upper-crust”’ Irish 
and certain other Democrats which were off the 
reservation. Also, he issued a tempting invitation 
to the New Jersey negroes to support him. The negro 
vote in the State is large, but it is not yet on a 
balance-of-power basis as it promises to be in both 
Ohio and Indiana. The normal Democratic vote, 
plus a reasonable share of the negroes, still is not 
enough to give New Jersey to Davis. He must have 
more, and it is impossible, at this stage, to see where 
it is coming from. 


a promises to swing back into the 
Democratic column once more this year. It 
went Republican in 1896, again in 1goo, and a 


_ third time in 1920. In 1904, it split its electoral vote, 


giving seven to Parker and one to Roosevelt. Its 
vote was split a second time in 1908, when Bryan 
received six and Taft two. A unique record for a 
State that is so consistently Democratic locally that 
it has elected only two Republican governors since 
the Civil War. 

Davis enjoys immense popularity in Maryland. 
His mother was born in Baltimore. He is well known 
to tens of thousands of Marylanders and is admired 
by all of them. Back of him is a united Democratic 
organization, the same organization that reélected 
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Albert C. Ritchie governor in the face of a hitherto 
unbroken rule that no Maryland governor should 
succeed himself. Against Davis ‘3; a Republican 
organization that is none too enthusiastic over 
President Coolidge. 

La Follette has a timid organization in Baltimore 
_ that is beating the bushes among the foreign born 
of the city and the industrial workers, but we have 
seen no indication so far that the independent ticket 
has made appreciable headway. Until the Davis 
Sea Girt speech on the Klan, there was a chance 
that Maryland Catholics might turn to La Follette. 
After that speech, La Follette ceased to be a factor. 

Marylanders do not like Charles W. Bryan, 
Davis’ running mate, but this handicap will not 
cost the Democratic ticket more votes than Dawes 
will cost Coolidge. There is sound reason for believ- 
ing that Davis’ majority in the State will approxi- 
mate 25,000, which is the normal margin between 
the parties. 

State pride would give West Virginia to Davis, 
even if he had little else to count upon. He is the 
first native son to be nominated by a major or a 
minor party for the presidency. West Virginians, 
irrespective of politics, glory in him. This was ap- 
parent to all of us who witnessed the notification 
ceremonies at Clarksburg. All West Virginia Re- 
publicans will not vote for him — not by any means. 
But thousands of them will, many more, in all likeli- 
hood, than will be necessary to assure him West 
Virginia’s eight electors. 

Time was when West Virginia was stanchly 
Democratic. It was not until 1896, in the first Bryan 
campaign, that it left the old reservation. But once 
it wandered away from the standard of its earlier 
days, it wandered far. Only once since 1896, and 
that in 1912, has West Virginia cast its electoral 
vote for a Democrat. But for the most part, the 
Republican majorities have been small. Hughes car- 
ried the State in 1916 by less than 3,000. Even in the 
Harding landslide, the Republicans were able to 
poll only about 60,000 majority. 

Aside from Davis’ West Virginia nativity and 
the vibrant feeling of pride in him, he has the ad- 
vantage of a strong local ticket. He is not bothered 
by La Follette at home. The independent ticket has 
only a meagre following among the coal miners. And, 
finally, the Klan in West Virginia, against which he 
has inveighed, is primarily Republican. On the face 
of things, Davis ought to carry West Virginia by 
not less than 40,000 plurality. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are Democratic States. 
Only a political upheaval can swing them against a 
Democratic presidential candidate. Kentucky has 
gone Republican but once in the history of that 
party, that in 1896, when its electoral vote was split, 
twelve for McKinley and one for Bryan. Kentucky 
even stood against the Harding tidal wave, giving 
its vote to Cox by a majority of 4,000. 


Tennessee has gone Republican but once. Harding 
carried the State by 12,500 in 1920, thereby break- 
ing the “Solid South.” In ordinary times, Tennes- 
seans are Democratic by forty to sixty thousand. 
They are Democratic now and, like their Kentucky 
neighbors to the north, they will vote for Davis, 
barring another political cataclysm. 


b hesiars is nothing in the purely domestic politics 
of either State that need give the Davis mana- 
gers a moment’s concern, all impartial observers 
agree. La Follette has made no deep dent in either. 
The Klan functions in both, but not dangerously. 
Kentucky has a bitter fight on over the Senate seat 
held by A. O. Stanley, Democrat. His Republican 
opponent, Fred M. Sackett, is being supported by 


the Louisville Courier Fournal, a circumstance that 


‘might well alarm the Democrats were it not for the 


fact that this old-line Democratic journal is fighting 
even harder for Davis. 

Tennessee Democrats have just gone through a 
grueling senatorial contest of their own over the 
seat held by John K. Shields. He was defeated for 
the party nomination by Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson, a 
brigade commander in the World War and an 
avowed Wilson Democrat. In the Senate, Shields 
bolted his party on the League of Nations and 
flouted the Wilson administration generally. He 
gave valuable aid and comfort to the Republicans 
in their drive four years ago to capture the Volunteer 
State. Shields’ record has now been repudiated by 
his party in the State. Tennessee Democracy having 
“cleaned house” feels itself once more secure. 

Although traditionally and fundamentally Re- 
publican, Delaware with her three electoral votes 
must be classified as doubtful. The doubt about her 
proceeds from two circumstances. The first is the 
Du Pont family feud which has split the Republican 
party in the State, costing it two United States sen- 
atorships in quick succession. The next is the un- 
qualified esteem with which Delawareans hold John 
W. Davis. President Harding was enormously pop- 
ular in Delaware, while he lived, just as Davis is 
popular now. President Coolidge is not. The people 
of this little three-county State do not know Mr. 
Coolidge as a personality. To them he is an abstrac- 
tion far removed from their intimate interests. 

If the Du Ponts make up and all of them get 
behind Gen. T. Coleman, who has now been nomi- 
nated for the Senate, they may keep the State in 
line. Henry A., the former Senator, already has re- 
lented and is supporting the nominee with his two 
Wilmington newspapers, and Alfred I. is said to be 
softening toward the candidate. Then, if the Dela- 
ware folks can be persuaded that President Cool- 
idge is a warm-blooded creature, after all, it will 
cost the Du Ponts far less in money and effort and 
family friendliness to attract and to hold a majority 
of the less than 100,000 voters in the State. 
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Bashka 


By Maxim Gorki 


HAVE come across many strange people in the 
| course of my life. The tramp who remains im- 

pressed most vividly on my memory is ““Bashka,” 
a man I came to know during the construction of the 
Beslan-Petrovsk railway. Meeting him in a narrow 
mountain rift, among a bustling crowd of workmen, 
he immediately attracted my attention. He was 
sitting on the edge of the ravine exposed to the sun, 
in the midst of a litter of stones dislodged by dyna- 
mite. At his feet a motley and noisy crowd of men 
were boring, blasting, and carrying the heavy stones 
about. Taking him to be the “boss,” I made my 
way to his side and asked whether there was any 
work for me. In a thin, piercing voice he replied: 

“T’m not an idiot — I don’t work.” 

It was not the first time that I had heard such 
words, and they did not surprise me. 

“Then what are you doing here?” I asked. 

“As you see, I sit and smoke,” he answered, show- 
ing his teeth as he smiled. 

In his wide coat and melon hat with a torn brim, 
he reminded me of a bat. His small upright ears 
seemed to be listening to some imperceptible sound. 
He had a large, froglike mouth; when he smiled the 
lower lip sank flabbily, disclosing a thick line of 
small teeth, which made his smile peculiarly cruel. 
His eyes were wonderful; the pupils, dark and round 
like those of a night bird, gleamed in the narrow 
golden circles formed by the whites of his eyes. His 
face was as hairless as a priest’s, and the nostrils of 
his long, thin nose were hideously compressed. In 
his fingers, thin as a musician’s, he held a cigarette. 
This he stuck into his mouth with a quick gesture, 
inhaling the smoke and coughing hoarsely. 

“It is not good for you to smoke,” I said. 

He replied very quickly: “And for you to speak — 
one can see at once that you’re a fool.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Glad to oblige.” 

After a short silence, during which he watched 
me stealthily, he spoke in a softer tone: 

“Go away, there’s no work for you here.” 

In the sky, across the ravine, the wind was at 
work, anxiously gathering the clouds together like a 
flock of sheep. On the side exposed to the sun, the 
rust-colored shrubs of autumn trembled violently, 
shaking down their dead leaves. From afar came the 
sound of blasting; the reverberations thundered 
among the mountains, and mingled with the crunch- 
ing of cart wheels and the regular pounding of the 
hammers as they drove the steel “needles” into the 
ore and drilled the deep holes for the charges. 


“You want food, I suppose?”’ the little hunchback 
asked me. “They’re going to ring the bell for dinner 
in a minute. What crowds of people like you are 
roaming about the world,” he grumbled, turning 
away to spit. 


A PIERCING whistle sounded. It was as though a 

metallic chord had slashed the air in the ravine, 
deafening every other sound. 

“Off with you,” said the hunchback. With his 
arms and legs, he propelled himself rapidly over the 
stones, catching at the branches with the dexterity 
of a monkey, and rolled noiselessly down the slope 
in an ugly, huddled mass. 

The men dined outside in the open, sitting round 
the kettles on stones and wheelbarrows, and eating 
a hot and salt porridge of millet with lamb. There 
were six people besides myself at our kettle. The 
hunchback behaved like a man in authority; having 
tasted the gruel, he wrinkled up his nose, lifted the 
spoon threateningly in the direction of an old man 
in a woman’s straw hat, and shouted angrily: “Too 
much salt again, you idiot!” 

The other five men growled fiercely, and a big, 
black peasant put in: “He ought to get a thrashing!” 

“Can you make gruel?” asked the hunchback, 
turning to me. “Really? You’re not lying? Let’s give 
him a try,” he suggested, and the rest agreed. 

After dinner, the hunchback disappeared in the 
direction of the camp, while the old cook, a red- 
faced, good-natured fellow, showed me where the 
bacon, the grain, the bread, and the salt were stored. 
In a whisper, he warned me: “ Don’t make any mis- 
take about him. Although he’s a cripple, he’s a 
gentleman, all right, and a landowner, too. He’s been 
a big man in his time, he has. He’s got a head on his 
shoulders, J can tell you! He’s like a regular master 
with us! Keeps the accounts and all that. Strict? I 
should think he was! He’s a rare bird, he is!” 

An hour later, work roared and rumbled once 
again in the ravine and the men rushed about. I 
began to wash the kettles and spoons in the brook, 
built up a woodpile, hung a kettle with water over 
it, and started peeling the potatoes. 

“You’ve been a cook before, eh?” rang out the 
piercing voice of the hunchback. He came up 
stealthily and stood.behind me, watching attentively 
how I managed my knife. As he stood there, his 
likeness to a bat was still more accentuated. 

“Not served in the police, have you?” he asked, 
and immediately answered his own question: “No, 
you’re too young for that.” 
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Flapping the wings of his cloak like a vampire, he 
jumped from one stone to another, rapidly climbing 
up the hill. When he reached the top, he sat down 
and puffed heavily at his cigarette. 


M* cooking was approved, the workmen praised 
me and then scattered about the ravine. 
Three of them started playing cards, and five or six 
went to bathe in the cold hill stream. Somewhere 
among the stones and shrubs several voices struck 

up a Cossack song. There were twenty-three men in 
that gang, counting myself and the hunchback. 
They all addressed him familiarly, but with respect 
and even, I thought, with a certain awe. 

He sat down in silence on a stone near the fire, 
shifting the coals with a long stick, and slowly about 
ten men gathered round him. A black-haired peas- 
ant stretched himself out at his feet like a huge dog, 
and a slim, colorless youth murmured something in 
an imploring voice. 

“Shut up, you!” 
make that noise.” 

The hunchback then began talking, without look- 
ing at anyone. His voice rang out loudly and confi- 
dently: “T tell you there are fates, semi-fates and 
lots.” 

I glanced up at him in amazement, and noticing 
this, he looked sternly at me. “Well?” he asked. 

All stared at me, as though expecting something. 
Their glances were hostile. After a short silence, 
however, the hunchback went on, wrapping him- 
self up tightly in his cloak. 

“Lots—” he said, “they are like guardian 
angels, only that they’ re assigned to a man by 
Satan.” 

“And — the soul?” someone asked in a low voice. 

“The soul is a bird, which Satan tries to catch — 
that’s what it is!” 

He went on telling them rubbish, and a sinister 
sort of rubbish it was. He had evidently read Poteb- 
nia’s article, ““On Fate and the Creatures akin to it,” 
but the serious side of that scientific essay had be- 
come confused in his mind with fairy tales and 
gloomy fantasies. Very soon, too, he dropped the 
simplicity out of his speech and began speaking in a 
refined, literary style. 

“From the first days of its existence,” he said, 
“humanity has been surrounded by mysterious 
powers, which it does not understand, which it is 
unable to conquer. The ancient Greek . . .” 

His piercing, tensely ringing voice, the extraordi- 
nary combination of words and probably also his 
weird outward appearance — all these made an 
extraordinary impression on the men. They listened 
in silence, watching the face of the master as wor- 
shipers adore an image. The birdlike eyes of the 
hunchback glittered fiercely, his flabby lips moved 
and seemed to swell, to become heavier and thicker. 
And it seemed to me that in his dismal fancies there 


said the hunchback. “Don’t 


lay something in which he believed himself and 
which he feared. His face, bathed in the crimson 
reflections of the fire, became gloomier as he talked. 

Gray, motionless clouds seemed to hang over the 
ravine in the twilight; the flames of the wood fire 
grew thicker and more crimson, the stones appeared 
to expand, making the rift in the mountain seem 
narrower. At my back, the stream crawled and 
splashed, and something rustled as though a hedge- 
hog were making its way through dry leaves. 

When it became quite dark, the workmen, cau- 
tiously looking round, disappeared one by one in the 
direction of the camp. Someone whispered, “‘That’s 
what comes of science,” and still lower came the 
answer: “It’s the work of the devil.” 

The hunchback remained by the fire, poking the 
brands with his stick. When the end of it was alight, 


" he raised it, holding it up in the air like a torch, and 


watched with his owl’s eyes the yellow feathers of 
the flames as they broke away and flew into space. 
Then he waved the stick in the air so that a crimson 
halo encircled him. The battered hat he was wearing 
made his head look like an iron weight which had 
been forced into his broad crooked shoulders. 


Fok two days I watched him, trying to make up 
my mind what kind of man he was. He, too, was 
watching me carefully and suspiciously, never ad- 
dressing me if he could help doing it, and answering 
my questions coarsely and gruffly. After supper, sit- 
ting beside the fire, he told the men terrifying stories. 

“The body of a man is built like pumice, or a 
sponge, or bread — that is to say, it is porous. And 
blood flows in all the pores. Blood is a fluid in which 
swim millions of grains of dust unseen to the eye, 
but those grains are alive like midgets, only smaller.” 
And raising his voice almost to a shriek, he added: 
“It’s in those grains of dust that the devils live!” 

I could see that his stories frightened the men. I 
wanted to argue with him, but when I put questions 
to him he never answered them, and his hearers, 
nudging me with their elbows and legs, growled: 
“Shut up!” 

When a splinter of stone injured the face or leg of 
one of the workmen, the hunchback, with mysteri- 
ous whispers, would dress the wound. When one of 
the youths got a swollen face from toothache, the 
hunchback climbed up the hill, gathered some roots 
and grasses, boiled them in the teakettle, made a 
poultice out of the hot, brownish gruel and, after 
thrice making the sign of the cross over the youth, 
muttered something strange about the Alatir stone 
and the Alleluia that sat on it. 

“Now, you're all right,” he said to the youth. 

I never saw him smile, although he might well 
have derived amusement from the people round him. 
His face usually wore a pout of suspicion and his 
ears were perpetually pricked. In the morning, he 
would climb to the sunny side of the ravine and sit 
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there among the stones, like a blackbird, smoking 
and watching the people bustling about below. 
Sometimes, someone would call out to him, 


_ “Bashka!” He would then roll down the slope, 


working his way over the loose boulders with a speed 
and agility which always amazed me. He settled the 
quarrels which flared up and would argue with the 
quartermaster in a thin little voice which was never 
drowned by the rumble of the work. The quarter- 
master, a fat man with the wooden face of a soldier, 


. always listened to him with great respect. 


“Who is that man?” I once asked him, as he was 
lighting his pipe at the fire. He looked cautiously 
round him before he answered. 

“The devil alone knows,” he said. “A wizard, or 
something of the sort. A kind of werewolf.” 


ee I at last succeeded in having 
a talk with the hunchback. One day, after he 
had delivered his usual lecture on devils and mi- 
crobes, on illnesses and crimes, and was sitting by 
the fire when the others had gone, I had my chance. 

“Why do you tell those people all this?” I asked. 

He glanced at me, wrinkling up his nose until it 
looked more pointed than ever, and trying to poke 
the burning stick into my leg; but I drew it away and 
showed him my fist. 

“They will give you a thrashing tomorrow,” he 
declared with assurance. 

“What for?” 

“You see; they'll give you a thrashing!” 

His queer eyes flashed angrily, and his flabby lip 
sank lower, baring the teeth, as he growled: “You 
Confound you!” 

“But seriously,” I said. “You don’t believe in all 
this nonsense, do you?” 

He remained silent for a long time, shuffling the 
brands with his stick, which he brandished over his 
head, so that the crimson nimbus again swirled and 
gleamed round him. 

“Tn devils, do you mean?” he asked unexpectedly. 
“Why, shouldn’t I believe in devils?” His voice 
sounded almost caressing, but it rang false and he 
gave me a wicked glance. 

“He will most certainly order them to beat me,” 
I thought to myself. 

He went on, however, in the same caressing voice 
and asked me who I was, where I had studied, and 
whither I was going. Almost unconsciously his 
manner changed. I thought I detected in his words 
the superiority, the condescension of a grand sei- 
gneur, the strange indifference of the exalted toward 
the humble. When I asked him again if he believed 
in devils, he smiled. 

“Well,” he replied, “you believe in something or 
other, don’t you? In God? In miracles?” and he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye: “ Perhaps you even 
believe in progress?” 

The fire sent a flush to his yellow cheeks, and 





over his upper lip flashed the silvery needles of his 
thin close-cropped moustache. 

“You are a theorist,” he continued. “You sow 
the seeds of ‘the eternal, the wise and the kind’ * 
among the people, don’t you?” Then, shaking his 
head, he added, “You fool, as soon as I saw you, 
I sized you up. I know your tricks.” 

But as he said this, he looked round suspiciously 
and a strange restlessness seemed to seize him. 


| pe the golden glow of the burning logs, purple 
tongues danced about and blue flowers blos- 
somed. A luminous vault hung in the darkness over 
the fire. We sat under a shining dome, enclosed and 
oppressed by the surrounding blackness. The heavy 
silence of an autumn night pervaded the atmosphere, 
and in the failing light, the broken fragments of 
stone seemed wisps of mist, frozen into solidity. 

“Throw some more wood on the fire.” 

I threw a handful of branches on the embers. 
Thick smoke filled the vault above us, while the 
surrounding space became darker and narrower. 
Crackling yellow serpents began to crawl through 
the branches, curling and intertwining and, with a 
sudden violent blaze, dispersed the frontiers of the 
night. At the same moment, the voice of the hunch- 
back rang out. His first words were nearly inaudible 
and disappeared into space without reaching me; 
for he spoke very low, as though half asleep. 

“Yes, yes, it is no joke . . . They are just as 
real as men, cockroaches, microbes. Devils can be of 
different shapes and sizes.” 

“Are you serious?” 

He did not answer, but merely shook his head, as 
though beating his forehead against something un- 
seen, soundless, but concrete. Watching the fire, he 
continued in a low voice: 

“There are, for instance, purple devils; they are 
shapeless, like mollusks; they move slowly like 
snails, and are transparent. When there are many of 
them together, their gelatinous substance reminds 
one of a cloud. There are millions and millions of 
them. Their task is to propagate boredom. They 
give out a sour perfume from which the soul grows 
dismal and weary. All the desires of men are hostile 
to them, all desires.” 

Is he joking? I thought to myself. But if he was, 
he was joking wonderfully well, like the most subtle 
of artists. His eyes were gleaming weirdly and his 
bony face grew more pointed. He shuffled the logs 
with the end of his stick and broke up the embers, 
transforming them into sheaves of sparks. 

“Dutch devils are little ochre-colored beings, 
round and shiny, like balls. Their heads are all 
shriveled up like grains of pepper, their paws are 
long and thin like threads, their fingers are joined 
together with a membrane, and every finger ends in 
a crimson hook. They inspire men with strange 

* From a poem by Nekrassoff. 
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desires; under their influence a man can say, ‘You 
fool!’ to a statesman, he can violate his own daugh- 
ter, light a cigarette in church. Yes, yes! Those are 
the devils of unfounded insanity. 

“Checkered devils are a chaos of crooked lines; 
they move in the air spasmodically and freely, 
forming strange shapes and combinations, which 
they immediately destroy. They are wearying to the 
human eye, a kind of mirage. Their aim is to cross 
the ways of man wherever he may want to go — 
wherever he should go. 

“The cloth devils by their shape remind one of 
iron nails with splintered ends. They wear black 
hats, their faces are green and from them emanates 


a cloudy, phosphorescent light. They move in . 


bounds, like knights on a chessboard. In the brain of 
a man, they light the blue fires of madness. They 
are the friends of drunkards.” 

The hunchback kept lowering his voice and spoke 


as though he were repeating a lesson. Listening to 
him with avidity, I wondered if this was the babble 
of a charlatan or the delirium of a madman. 

“Very terrible are the devils of chiming bells. 
They have wings — they are the only winged beings 
in the whole legion of devils. They draw people to 
debauchery. They flutter about like sparrows and, 
piercing a man through, burn and scald him with 
desire. Probably they live on the tops of the church 
towers, for they persecute a man most fiercely during 
the chiming of bells. . 

“But most terrible of all are the devils of moonlit 
nights. They are like soap bubbles on which one and 
the same face keeps appearing and disappearing 
without interruption; it is blue and transparent and 
sad, and has marks of interrogation instead of eye- 


brows and round eyes without pupils. They move 


only in vertical lines, up and down, up and down, 
(Continued on page 212) 


Monopolies of 1924 


III. The Packers’ Monopolies 
By William L. Chenery 


HE meat “trust” has been the quarry hunted 
by antimonopolists for a full generation. 

The Western packers have never formed a 
“trust” in any correct sense of the word, but they 
have undoubtedly sought and at times obtained a 
monopoly of the meat industry. By their own ad- 
missions, they have controlled the packing and dis- 
tribution of animal products. They have fixed prices 
for consumers and producers alike, and they have 
been guilty of many practices designed to restrain 
trade. No other effort at monopoly has given rise 
to a bulkier literature or to more intense public 
feeling. Dealing in the necessities of life, their ac- 
tivities have come close to the people. For well on 
to forty years, their methods have been investigated 
and attacked by governmental agencies and their 
policies have been opposed by influential citizens. 
They have been the particular enemies of the groups 
who lately formed the third party. For these reasons 
and many others, they afford a peculiarly favorable 
opportunity to examine the meaning of monopoly 
in America. 

Measured by the value of its products, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing is the most important indus- 
try in the United States. At the 1g19 census of 
manufactures, 558 establishments were listed. Their 
combined capitalization in the census year was over 
a billion dollars, and their products were valued at 
approximately three and a half billions. However, 
most of the public discussion of the packing industry 


has centered round the activities of three families, 
the Armours, the Swifts, and the Morrises, and, by 
the most recent of the larger consolidations, the 
Morris interests were absorbed by the Armour com- 
panies. The larger businesses, furthermore, have 
had international relationships. Australia, New 
Zealand, and Argentina, in particular, have been 
involved in the American problem. 

The leaders of the packing industry faced the 
paradox so familiar during the last two generations. 
Law and public opinion both forbade monopoly in 
restraint of trade, and yet business instinct impelled 
the masters of these enterprises both to seek a 
monopolistic control of their markets and to prac- 
tice restraint of trade. During much of the time be- 
tween 1885 and 1919, the big packers did dominate 
the industry according to the findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other governmental 
bodies, although, naturally, they have challenged 
these statements of public officials. Whether com- 
bination still exists among them is a question upon 
which opinion differs. 

Consider first the actual record. The history of 
combination in the packing industry is divided into 
three periods. The first, which lasted from 1885 to 
1902, developed the so-called “Allerton” and “Vee- 
der” pools. Henry Veeder, who managed the pools 
which bore his name, testified concerning their 
operations after the statute of limitations made 
frankness safe. In the National Packing case, he 
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described the meetings held from 1893 to 1896 in his 
Chicago offices. At these meetings, representatives 
of Armour and Company, Swift and Company, and 
Morris and Company met regularly every Tuesday 
afternoon at two o’clock. Occasionally, the Cudahy 
Packing Company and the G. H. Hammond Com- 
pany were represented. The United States was 
divided into three territories, and the business in 
each section was divided among the members of the 
pool. A uniform method of figuring costs was devel- 
oped, and by elaborate statistical methods selling 
prices were maintained. This pool was dissolved 
when the Government threatened to bring suit, and 
Henry Veeder destroyed the records of the meetings 
held between 1893 and 1902. In that year, an injunc- 
tion was obtained by the Department of Justice and 
various acts in restraint of trade were forbidden. 
Immediately thereafter, the three larger members 
of the pool attempted to form a merger. Much 
progress was made, but in November, 1902, Jacob 
Schiff, who appears to have foreseen the panic of 
1903, decided that the time was inopportune for 
financing such a consolidation. 

In the spring of 1903, the National Packing Com- 
pany was formed, and the stock was divided on the 
basis of Armour, 40.11 per cent, Swift, 46.70 per 
cent, and Morris, 13.19 per cent. The National Pack- 
ing Company bought a number of smaller concerns. 
Its board of directors, representing the three big 
packers, was naturally able to carry on the division 
of trade previously consummated through the 
Veeder pool. The packing company was liquidated 
in 1912 to avoid a civil suit. 

In 1919, the Federal Trade Commission reported 
to the President that the evidence of the existence 
of a meat combination among the five big packers 
was voluminous and detailed. The commission 
stated that Swift and Company, Armour and Com- 
pany, Morris and Company, Wilson and Company, 
and the Cudahy Packing Company were in agree- 
ment for the division of live-stock purchases through 
the United States according to fixed percentages. 
The companies were reported to exchange confiden- 
tial information and to act collusively through their 
buyers in the purchase of live stock. Four of the 
companies were said to work together to restrict 
and control the shipments of beef from South 
America and other countries to the United States. 
The five corporations were charged with acting 
collusively in the sale of fresh meat and with joint 
action in underselling independent competitors. A 
great mass of evidence was presented in support of 
these charges. 

The methods used to control the purchase prices 
paid for animals in the stockyards were the source 
of the grievances of the live-stock growers. 

Each packer, it was testified, was authorized to 
purchase a certain proportion of the animals shipped 
to the various markets. The buyers at Chicago gave 


instructions to their aids in various markets and an 
elaborate system of private wires was used. The 
figures given by the Federal Trade Commission show 
that the allotted quotas were observed by the pack- 
ers. If a shipper divided his cattle or hogs and sent 
them to different markets, this split shipment was 
traced and pains were exerted to see that whoever 
the purchaser might be or whatever the market, the 
same price would be realized. The effect of that was 
to discourage experimentation on the part of the 
live-stock producers. 

The evidence adduced by the commission was so 
overwhelming that, despite denials, little reasonable 
doubt exists concerning the manifold efforts made 
to monopolize the meat market and to fix prices both 
for the stock growers and for the consuming public. 
The men involved in these practices have been loath 
to admit them, much less to defend them, because 
public opinion disapproved so strongly of what they 
were doing and because of the menace of the anti- 
trust laws. It would have been historically interest- 
ing, however, for some intelligent practitioner of 
monopoly and restrainer of trade to set forth with- 
out reservations his own personal justification for 
his acts. It is certainly fair to assume that, taking the 
industry as a whole, the packers are neither better 
nor worse, wiser nor more foolish, than other Ameri- 
can manufacturers and business men or laborers and 
farmers, for that matter. When, then, have they so 
persistently sought to circumvent the law and to 
outwit public opinion? 

One explanation may be found in the state of 
affairs which has lately induced farmers and trade- 
unionists to seek exemption from the antitrust acts 
for their codperative societies and unions. Without 
some control over the market, the packers might 
have been almost as helpless as the farmers. Some 
agency was undoubtedly needed to regulate the 
packing and the distribution of meat. Under modern 
conditions, it is hardly conceivable that dealers in 
perishable products will act without reference to 
one another. If they did, one market might be glutted 
while there would be scarcity elsewhere. This is 
not to say that what the packers did was justifiable. 
Much was not. It is true, however, in the realm of 
industry and government, as it is in physical science, 
that nature abhors a vacuum. American public 
opinion was not ready to sanction any public con- 
trol over the meat market, and while it forbade pri- 
vate control, it could not avoid the inevitable. 

As a culmination of much litigation and agitation, 
Swift, Armour, Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy yielded 
to a consent decree which was obtained by Attorney- 
General Palmer in 1920. Through this document, 
which has been recently attacked, the packers under 
its terms were perpetually enjoined by the United 
States court from doing a number of things. Among 
these were the making of any contract in restraint of 
trade or the forming of a monopoly. They were also 
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enjoined from owning stockyards, or stockyards 
railroads, or market newspapers or journals. They 
were forbidden to use the railroad cars and other 
facilities for the distribution of a large number of 
products. They were ordered to abstain from many 
lines of business and from “illegal trade practices.” 

The theory underlying this decree was that the 
monopoly obtained by the packers had been ren- 
dered possible by their control of stockyards, ware- 
houses, terminal railways, refrigerator cars, and 
other facilities which seemed to the Federal Trade 
Commission more properly to belong to common 
carriers. The view was expressed that if the big 
packers were compelled to use the stockyards, ware- 
houses, and terminal railroads on the same terms as 
the smaller business men, competition might be re- 
stored. The judgment may be correct. It does not, 
however, touch the larger question of how the meat 
market is to be controlled, and it is assuredly hardly 
to be imagined that the individual packers will for- 
ever act in complete isolation from each other. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which was a 
more radical body five years ago than it is now, 
said in summary: “The purposes of this combina- 
tion (of packers), which for more than a generation 
has defied the law and escaped adequate punish- 
ments, are sufficiently clear from the history of the 
conspiracy .. . namely: 

“To monopolize and divide among the several 
interests the distribution of the food supply not 
only of the United States, but of all the countries 
which produce a food surplus, and as a result of this 
monopolistic position.” 

“To extort excessive profits from the people not 
only of the United States, but of a large part of the 
world. 

“To secure these ends the combination and its 
constituent members employ practically every tried 
method of unfair competition known to this com- 
mission and invent certain new and ruthless methods 
to crush weaker concerns.” 

The commission urged that the United States 
Government take over the railroad and storage 
facilities and so control the industry. That recom- 
mendation was ignored by Congress, and instead, a 
certain supervision over the industry was intrusted 
to the Department of Agriculture and to the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. Logically, of course, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should have been the regulatory agent, but, as 
may be judged from the charges made, the commis- 
sion was on very bad terms with the packers who 
preferred the milder régime they apparently ex- 
pected from the Department of Agriculture. 

In their published answers to the attack of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the packers insisted 
that their profits were moderate and that genuine 
competition existed. Swift and Company was em- 
phatic in denying the reality of any common 


dealing such as had been alleged to exist. The 
Packers and Stock Yards Act was, however, ap- 
proved by President Harding on August 15, 1921. 
Its terms were similar to the injunction. The packers 
were forbidden to apportion territory, manipulate 
prices, form a monopoly, and to do many other 
things which had been attributed to them by critics. 
At the same time, they were compelled to divorce 
themselves from the ownership of the stockyards. 
The Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the industry, and at 
the same time to supervise and if necessary fix the 
rates charged in the stockyards. He was to combine, 
so far as this industry is concerned, the functions 
exercised by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Some justifica- 


_ tion for intrusting these new obligations to the De- 


partment of Agriculture rather than dividing them 
between the two governmental agencies which exer- 
cise similar powers lay in the fact that meat inspec- 
tion had long been intrusted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The packers might object to being 
supervised by three branches of the national 
government. 

At any rate, the long struggle crystallized in the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act. How effectual the 
Department of Agriculture will be remains to be 
shown. In his last report, Secretary Wallace records 
the fact that the department opposed the recent 
merger between the Armour and the Morris inter- 
ests on the ground that it would lessen competition. 
The packers replied it was an industrial and economic 
necessity, and they went on with their plans. It is 
not at all clear that their judgment was not sound, 
although it is perfectly obvious that competition 
was thereby diminished. 

Such has been the history of the packing indus- 
try. Combinations have been formed, trade has been 
restrained, prices manipulated, and at times monop- 
olistic conditions approximated. The drift of the 
industry has been toward a coérdinated control, and 
the drive of public opinion and of the law has been 
toward competitive diversity. At present, Govern- 
ment is acting on the assumption that the regulation 
of stockyards charges and the supervision of the 
industry will together restore the genuine competi- 
tion of an elder period. Possibly this judgment is 
sound: the data accumulated by the Department of 
Agriculture in the performance of its duties — if in 
fact it takes these duties seriously — may form the 
basis of a better opinion than is now obtainable. The 
present alternative to the existing system of super- 
vision and regulation is national operation of the 
stockyards. Governmental operation, justly or oth- 
erwise, has not had a good reputation of late, and 
for the immediate future it may be dismissed. Until 
more light is had on the actual workings of the pres- 
ent system, there is small likelihood of change in 
the law regardless of who is elected in November. 
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THE INSPIRATIONS OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


cA Literary Journey in Pictures 





ON AUGUST 3, AT BISHOPSBOURNE 
NEAR CANTERBURY, ENGLAND, 
JOSEPH CONRAD, MASTER MARI- 
NER, PUT TO SEA FOR THE VOY- 
AGE WHOSE PORT IS ON THE 
SHORES OF THE UNKNOWN. HE 
LEAVES AS HIS CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE WORLD’S BEST LITERA- 
TURE SOME OF ITS FINEST 
STORIES OF THE SEA, THE MOST 
WIDELY KNOWN OF WHICH, PER- 
HAPS, ARE ‘“‘ALMAYER’S FOLLY,” 
“LORD JIM,” AND “THE NIGGER 
OF THE NARCISSUS” 
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PACIFIC OCEAN 
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SOUTH 
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THE FIGURES ON THE MAP ABOVE SHOW SOMETHING OF THE WIDESPREAD LOCALITIES OF CONRAD’S STORIES AND SERVE AS A KEY 

TO THE PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH APPEAR ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 1. BATAVIA, JAVA; 2. BOMBAY, INDIA; 3. MINDANAO ISLAND, 

PHILIPPINES; 4. BRITTANY, FRANCE; 5. VALENCIA, SPAIN; 6. PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; 7. BANGKOK, SIAM; 8. SINGAPORE, 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; 9. WARSAW, POLAND; 10. HAVANA, CUBA; 11. TIERRA DEL FUEGO, SOUTH AMERICA; 12. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA ; 
13. CRACOW, POLAND; 14. MARSEILLES, FRANCE; 15. MONTE CARLO (MONACO), FRANCE 
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“KARAIN,” A TALE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES, IS TOLD IN A 
SETTING OF VIVID AND SHAL- 
LOW WATERS SUCH AS THIS 
(BELOW) 


















BATAVIA, JAVA, THE SCENE 
OF “ALMAYER’S FOLLY.” 
HERE DAIN AND NINA ES- 
CAPE OUT OVER THE SEA, 
THE SEA THAT CONRAD 
BRINGS BEFORE US IN HIS 
FIRST BOOK WITH ITS CALLS 
OF WONDER, MYSTERY, DAN- 
GER, AND LOVELINESS 





A PLEASANT CORNER OF 
RURAL BRITTANY (AT LEFT) 
ON THE ROCKY REEF-LINED 
COAST OF NORTHERN 
FRANCE, THE BACKGROUND 
FOR ‘“‘THE IDIOTS,” A STORY 
IN “TALES OF UNREST” 


A PEASANT’S THATCHED COT- 
TAGEIN VALENCIA (ATRIGHT), 
ONE OF THE MOST SECURE 
AND CAPACIOUS HARBORS ON 
THE MEDITERRANEAN WHICH 
ESTABLISHES THE ATMOS- 
PHERE OF MANY SCENES IN 
CONRAD'S BOOKS 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE 
IN THE CITY OF BOMBAY, 
THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF 
WESTERN INDIA. HERE, 
JAMES WAIT, THE ‘‘NIG- 
GER,” JOINED THE CREW OF 
THE SHIP “ NARCISSUS” THE 
NIGHT BEFORE SHE LEFT 

PORT 
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STEAMER ENTERING GEORGE- 
TOWN HARBOR, PENANG, 
WHICH FOR CENTURIES HAS 














BEEN THE SCENE OF ADVENTUR- 

OUS UNDERTAKINGS. MUCH 

OF THE ACTION OF THE STORY, 

“END OF THE TETHER,” TAKES 
PLACE HERE 


THE ROYAL PALACE IN LAZIENKI 
PARK, WARSAW (BELOW). AL- 
THOUGH A BRITISH SEAMAN, 
CONRAD ‘WAS THE SON OF A 
NOTABLE POLISH FAMILY AND 
WAS BORN IN A COUNTRY WHERE 
NO MAN FOLLOWS THE SEA 






















ON THE RIVER NEAR BANGKOK, 
SIAM. CAPTAIN FALK (A VIVIDLY 
DRAWN CHARACTER IN THE 
STORY BY THE SAME NAME) 
WAS THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
WITH THESE WATERSIDE 
DWELLINGS AND NATIVE 
CRAFTS 


MORRO CASTLE, HAVANA 
(BELOW), IS A LANDMARK OF 
‘*“ROMANCE,” A MOST FASCINAT- 
ING NOVEL WHICH WAS WRIT- 
TEN IN COLLABORATION WITH 

FORD M. HUEFFER 




























NATIVE CRAFTS IN THE HARBOR OF 
SINGAPORE WHERE LORD JIM WENT 
ON TRIAL FOR ABANDONING HIS SHIP 






A VIEW OF PORT JACKSON, SYDNEY HARBOR, AUSTRALIA 
(BELOW), WHERE SOME OF CONRAD’S REMARKABLE 
MUST HAVE BEEN SEEN IN THAT VOYAGE ROUND THE ADVENTURES OCCUR 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO (BELOW). JUST SUCH A SUNSET AS 


HORN DESCRIBED IN “THE MIRROR OF THE SEA” 
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THE ROYAL PALACE IN THE CITY OF BANGKOK, CAPITAL 
: OF SIAM (BELOW). THE WEIRD AND BEAUTIFUL SHORT 

} STORY, ‘‘THE SECRET SHARERS,” OPENS IN THE HUSH 
, OF A TROPICAL NIGHT IN THE PORT OF BANGKOK. HERE, 
ng TOO, ‘“‘THE SHADOW LINE” HAS ITS SETTING 
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A STREET IN ANCIENT CRACOW, THE BOYHOOD HOME 
WHICH HE INCLUDES IN ‘“‘A PERSONAL RECORD”’ 




















IN MARSEILLES (AT LEFT), CONRAD SPENT THE MOST 
GLAMOROUS PERIOD OF HIS YOUTH ENGAGED IN A 
ROYALIST ENTERPRISE WHICH HE NARRATES IN ‘‘THE 


ARROW OF GOLD” 






A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MONTE 
CARLO (AT RIGHT) WITH THE 
MEDITERRANEAN IN THE FORE- 
GROUND. THE LARGE BUILDING 
ON THE SEASHORE IS THE GREAT 
MUSEUM OF MARINE LIFE. ON 
THE FRENCH COAST OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, CONRAD 
FOUND HIS INSPIRATION FOR 
“THE ROVER” 
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In the World of Letters 


Books of the Year at Home and Abroad 





We Look Before and After 


T is always a difficult task to write any 
comment upon the season’s books 
which will not have the air of being 

merely a perfunctory list of names, and 
it is impossible to write one which will not 
provoke accusations from disgruntled 
authors, charging the critic with every 
crime from mayhem and piracy to theft 
and bribery. Some defects, at least, might 
be pardoned if readers would consider, 
first, the inherent impossibility of com- 
pleteness, and second, the premises from 
which the commentator sets out. In the 
present instance, casting all modesty 
aside, I declare (1) that the fall season is 
at this date little more than six weeks old, 
and I do not undertake, therefore, even 
to mention a fraction of the books which 
will be published between now and next 
spring; (2) that I shall lay aside all the 
usual superhuman attributes with which 
my enemies credit me, and mention in a 
perfectly human and fallible manner such 
literature of the season as happens to 
strike me as being interesting. I further 
implore the suspicious not to assume that 
works as yet unavailable in the bookshops 
have not been read by me. 

There are more ways of reading a book 
than just going to the nearest bookstore 
and ordering it. Again, to avert suspicion, 
I will enumerate: (1) in manuscript, 
(2) in proof, (3) in previous English 
editions, (4) in the original language from 
which a translation has been made. All I 
can promise is that the works hereinafter 
mentioned all appear in the autumn lists 
of American publishers. 

Even at this early stage in the proceed- 
ings, the field of fiction has produced a 
crop of very fine work. Joseph Herges- 
heimer, to take the established reputa- 
tions first, has given us in “Balisand” 
(Knopf) a novel so far ahead of his recent 
fiction that one must go back to his 
“Three Black Pennys” and “Java Head” 
for its compeers. This picture of Virginia 
after the Revolution is informed by that 
vivid sense of the past, that superb skill in 
the evocation of atmosphere and beauty, 
that tactile feeling for the loveliness and 
color of things past which are the author’s 
peculiar contribution to American fiction 
today. He does with instinctive ease what 
others fail after laborious documentation 


By Ernest Boyd 


to achieve. Very different is the mood and 
tradition out of which has come the most 
remarkable first novel by an American 
which I have read since Theodore Drei- 
ser’s “Sister Carrie;” I refer to “The Apple 
of the Eye” (the Dial Press), by Glenway 
Wescott, of which a fragment attracted 
attention in the Dia/ last year. The author 
is a very young man who has kept the 
most freakish literary company, but his 
novel must not be confounded with the in- 
coherent, half-baked stuff affected by Mr. 
Wescott’s generation. In a style which is 
already his own, colorful, poetic, and real- 
istic, he has told of a provincial tragedy as 
authentic and American as it is universal. 


OME other first novels have an in- 
terest sometimes human, sometimes 
literary, rarely both. Miss Marian Spitzer 
in “Who Would Be Free” (Liveright) 
relates the struggle of a girl for freedom 
both from home and sex in an English 
badly frayed by Broadway, but with 
scenes of real power of observation and 
description. In “The Back of the Book” 
(Liveright), Miss Margaret Leech, in an 
English more soothing to these Nordic 
ears, recounts the adventures of a modern 
girl’s soul among men, .a girl who asks 
impossible questions of life, and is just 
clever enough to know that the answers 
“at the back of the book” are not those 
that one attains in one’s own solutions. 
Laurence Stallings’ “Plumes” is a 
sardonic and disillusioned picture of 
military glory and patriotism as seen by a 
wounded veteran of the World War, into 
whose poignant story the author has 
put much of his own actual experience; 
an unpatriotic work which pleases as 
much as its direct opposite, apparently, 
because it is free from doctrinaire paci- 
fism. “The Fire in the Flint” (Knopf), 
by Walter F. White, and “Green Thurs- 
day” (Knopf), by Julia E. Peterkin, are 
both first books by writers who have taken 
the life of the negro in the South as their 
subject. The former is a novel, the latter, 
a collection of short stories. Mr. White is 
himself, I understand, a negro, and an 
official of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, while 
Mrs. Peterkin is a white Southerner who 
lived on an estate in South Carolina, 


where she, her husband, and her son were 
the only white people amidst hundreds of 
negroes. Mr. White’s novel is a powerful 
tract, but propaganda spoils it as a piece 
of literature. Mrs. Peterkin gets away 
from the Cable tradition, but her view, 
however sympathetic, is largely external. 
We still await a good negro novelist. 

With “Stories from the Dial” (Dial 
Publishing Co.), a cosmopolitan anthol- 
ogy of the best short stories in the Dia/ 
during the past four years, which in- 
cludes the work of James Stephens, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Paul Morand, Ivan 
Bunin, Sherwood Anderson, and D. H. 
Lawrence, we turn from domestic to 
imported fiction. By long odds, the out- 
standing English novel of the season is 
“A Passage to India” (Harcourt), by 
E. M. Forster, a neglected author who 
seems at last to have come into his own 
with this marvelous study of Anglo- 
Indian life and manners. 

Ford Madox Ford’s “Some Do Not” 
(Seltzer) is also worth more than passing 
notice, for it is the first work of fiction by 
this distinguished man of letters which 
seems to me to have the urbane and 
ironical quality which makes his biograph- 
ical and critical writing so delightful. 
Mr. Ford (né Hueffer) was, of course, 
Conrad’s collaborator, but “Some Do 
Not” reveals him in another vein. 
Arthur Machen’s “London Adventure” 
(Knopf) is the sort of thing for people 
who like that sort of thing. More to the 
general taste is “The Green Hat” (Do- 
ran), by Michael Arlen, an ultra-sophisti- 
cated Armenian, whose present enormous 
vogue sends my mind back to the not 
very distant days when I used to meet 
Dikran Kouyoumdjian at The New 
Age, where his first book, “The London 
Venture,” ran as a serial and was at- 
tributed by the uninitiated to George 
Moore. That other sophisticate, Aldous 
Huxley, shows in “Little Mexican” 
(Doran) the difference between real and 
spurious sophistication. Osbert Sitwell’s 
“Triple Fugue” introduces a rival in this 
field of satirical comedy. 


WO plays stand out: Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan” (Brentano) and Lawrence 
Langner’s “Moses” (Liveright). The two 
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may be bracketed, for, without a trace 
of mere imitation, Mr. Langner has taken 
the theme of Moses and the march of the 
Children of Israel into the Promised Land 
and made of it a play as philosophical 
and as dramatic as “Saint Joan.” The 
preface is a brilliant piece of writing, in 
which the basic idea of the drama is 
expounded in an historical synthesis, to 
wit, that Moses, the disciplinarian and 
moralist, triumphed over Christ in modern 
Christianity, and that art and individual- 
ism have flourished only where Judaism 


has been held in check, a thesis which 
Mr. Shaw is not alone in expounding. 
The translations of the season are 
numerous and, for the most part, they 
are the work of authors of established 
fame. Ramén Pérez de Ayala’s “The 
Fox’s Paw” (Dutton), by the most 
original of the younger Spanish novelists; 
“The Sonatas” (Harcourt) of Ramén del 
Valle Inclan, that astounding master of 
perverse romanticism, and “Plays: Fourth 
Series” (Scribner), by Jacinto Benavente, 
represent the contribution of Spain, with, 


of course, another potboiler by Blasco 
Ibdfiez. Céard’s “A Lovely Day” (Knopf), 
an intensely ironic counterblast to “Ma- 
dame Bovary,” and“ When Israelis King” 
(McBride), by J. and J. Tharaud, another 
of their vivid studies of Jewish life in 
Hungary, deserve mention. Johan Bojer 
gives us “A Pilgrimage” (Century), and 
a new and delightful Flemish author is 
presented for the first time with “Pal- 
lieter” (Harper), by Felix Timmermans. 
The season before us is obviously crowded 
with glorious literary life. 


‘The Post-War Novel 


ET us suppose that a man who 
had been for ten years quite out 
of touch with civilization were to 

return and put to us this question: “Tell 
me, now, what is happening to thenovel?” 

“In 1914,” he might continue, “when 
I went away, we were immensely inter- 
ested in the work of a number of young 
men — Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Gilbert Cannan, D. H. Lawrence. 
We prophesied great things of them. In 
this interval of ten years, they must have 
begun to fulfill that promise or to fall 
away from it. At any rate, one should be 
able to place them now. And there must 
be a number of new names. A whole new 
generation must have come forward, to 
stand where Walpole and Mackenzie 
stood before the war, in the fields of 
promise. Tell me, what is the position of 
things today?” 

Well, and how should we answer him? 
In the first place, if we were honest, we 
should warn him that there is today so 
much talent, that the output yearly of 
competenily written novels is so great, 
that it would be quite impossible for any 
one person to keep abreast of contem- 
porary fiction and at the same time retain 
through the contact of older works the 
standards with which to judge them. We 
can only speak of what we have read. 

The student of the novel cannot, as the 
critic of poetry may, obtain in half an 
hour from a careful study of a few poems 
the flavor of a poet’s work. A novel must 
be read right through and word for word, 
read as it was written. And to read a novel 
so is an affair of several hours. There are 
today between thirty and forty writers, 
any one of whom may develop into a big 
novelist. We are acquainted with the 
work of perhaps fifteen of them and in- 
timate with the work of scarcely five. 
As likely as not, the promise of greatness 
is to be found most markedly among those 
very novels that we have not had the time 
or the opportunity to read. 


By Alec Waugh 


We should, however, be able to give 
such a friend a fairly clear idea of the 
position occupied today by those who 
had begun before the war to establish 
their reputation. They, none of them, 
we should be able to tell him, stand as 
high in critical esteem as they did then; 
none, with the exception of Hugh Wal- 
pole. There is a tendency always to as- 
sume that because a book sells in large 
quantities, it must necessarily be bad. 
But it is probable that of recent “best 
sellers” there were as many with, as there 
were without, literary quality. “Sweet 
Pepper” had it, “Main Street” had it, 
“If Winter Comes” had it. And Hugh 
Walpole’s success is certainly the direct 
outcome of better work. His last novel, 
“The Cathedral,” was not only his most 
popular book: it was his best book. It 
was very long, but it was never dull. It 
was dramatic without being sensational. 
Although the characters were analyzed 
at length, it was the sort of book that 
kept on making one say: “I must read 
another chapter before I put out the 
light.” Hugh Walpole has managed, as 
the others have not managed, to take 
in his stride the changing conditions of the 
last ten years. 


ERHAPS the pace has been too keen. 

Perhaps they began, those others, a 
three-mile race as though it were a sprint. 
Perhaps they had not the reserve of 
energy with which to bear the unex- 
pected strain of the war years. It may be 
that they are already finished; or, again, 
it may be that they were simply recover- 
ing their breath. In the case of Gilbert 
Cannan, one is conscious, particularly, 
of this possibility. There is no doubt 
about it, Gilbert Cannan’s work is passing 
through a very curious phase indeed. 
Before the war and up to the publication 
in the early months of 1915 of “The 
Stucco House,” it was chiefly character- 
ized by a hard, bright, ruthless intellectual 


vigor. The vigor remains, but the bright- 
ness has disappeared. The situations and 
characters in his later books, in ‘“‘Sem- 
bal,” in “Annette and Bennett,” in 
“Pugs and Peacocks,” seem to come to- 
ward us through a fog, vaporized and in- 
distinct. And yet, all the time, we have a 
curious feeling that the author knows 
perfectly what he is doing, that he is 
striding through the fog confidently as 
though he did not know it was a fog. 
There is never a suggestion anywhere 
that he is for a moment lost. He may be 
unintelligible to others. He is not to 
himself. It is a curious sensation, making 
us feel that when he has come through 
to the other side of the fog, he may again 
write as he was writing eight years ago, for 
to writers such as Gilbert Cannan, the war 
presented a far more difficult problem 
than it did to his predecessors and suc- 
cessors. The men, like Galsworthy, who 
had been writing for twenty years and 
who had found themselves, could come to 
terms with it. And the writers who had 
not begun could come to terms with it. 
But to men such as Cannan, who had been 
writing for seven or eight years, who had 
just begun to settle down and find them- 
selves, the war was a peculiarly disor- 
ganizing experience. 

Of the writers who have made their 
names during the last few years, the 
majority unquestionably are women. 
It would be idle to pretend that the 
younger men can, in promise or achieve- 
ment, stand comparison with Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, G. B. Stern, Rose Ma- 
caulay, Rebecca West, Beatrice Kean 
Seymour, and Vere Hutchinson. It was 
inevitable that it should be so. Their 
generation came through the war with 
ranks unbroken: whereas, that of the men 
did not. And critics, as a whole, would 
seem to forget this when they speak of the 
present prominence of the woman writer. 
We know how much actual masculine 
talent was destroyed. We shall never 
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know how much potential talent perished. 
Women received from the war an im- 
mense emotional stimulus which was not 
subjected to the disillusionment of actual 


' warfare. For the next ten or twelve years, 


it is probable that women will continue 
to hold the field. 


UT perhaps post-war fiction is less 
B interesting for its personalities than 
for its tendencies. For, while it is doubt- 
ful if there has been produced during the 
last six years by any writer under forty a 
single novel that is likely to be read in 
fifty years’ time, influences are in action 
that are bound to affect ultimately the 
technique of fiction. There has been end- 
less talk of schools and methods. We have 
heard of the romantic novel and the sub- 
jective novel, and the novel of action. 
But it is a dangerous thing to start reeling 
off the literary labels. 

Disputes between the rival claims of 
realism and classicism and romanticism 
lead usually to some such untenable 
conclusion as that, since it is better to be a 
classicist than a romanticist, Mr. —— 
who is a classicist is a better writer than 
Mr. who is a romanticist; which does 
not follow. And in such generalizations, 
in the attempt to group under one heading 
a number of different writers, the critic 
is forced to consider chiefly such points of 
resemblance as there may be between 
them, whereas, actually, they are chiefly 
interesting for their differences. And yet 
were our friend who has been ten years 





out of touch with books to ask us what 
type of novel was most in vogue, whether 
the long panoramic “Jean Christophe,” 
“Sinister Street” type of novel had been 
yet superseded by the story of plot and 
action, we should be able, I think, to 
find some sort of answer for him. Cer- 
tainly, we should be able to tell him that 
the war has killed the long chronicle 
novel, killed it by placing in its path the 
insuperable barrier of those four years. 

However far back the family novel may 
be begun, sooner or later the year 1914 
must be reached. And the war in such a 
novel is an effect without a cause; it is a 
deus ex machina that can simplify any 
situation at will. It is an unfair way out. 
The war, if it is to be dealt with at all, 
has practically to occupy the entire stage, 
as it did in Wilfred Ewart’s fine novel, 
“Way of Revelation.” And as 191g is as 
yet too near us for the first setting of the 
first chapter of that type of story, most 
novelists, though there are of course 
exceptions, have preferred to abandon 
the chronicle novel altogether. 

Its place may be said to have been 
taken by three different types of novel. 
There is, first of all, the straightforward 
story, the development of a dramatic 
situation, the Hugh Walpole type of book. 
Then there is the subjective, introspective 
novel, a heading which includes such dif- 
ferent writers as May Sinclair and James 
Joyce; lastly, there is the Aldous Huxley 
novel, which is to the Hugh Walpole 
novel what the revue is to the stage. 


Of the first type of novel, there is little 
to be said. It is in the direct tradition of 
European fiction. It can be everything, as 
it can be nothing. Most bad books are 
written in this form and many good. 
In this form, Charles Garvice wrote and 
Tolstoi. Of the second class, much is to 
said. But it should be said by those who 
happen to find themselves in sympathy 
with the particular method that may be 
said to have culminated in “Ulysses.” 

If one finds oneself utterly unmoved by 
work that has real significance for a large 
number of highly intelligent persons, 
it is better to remain silent. The fault is 
more likely to be with oneself than with 
the tendency. One has not in one’s own 
nature that which can enable one to re- 
spond. We cannot gauge rightly the char- 
acter of a person we do not like. Of books 
as of persons. And I did not like “‘ Ulysses.” 


HE third type, the Aldous Huxley 

novel, is the sort of book about 
which reviewers say, “This is very jolly, of 
course, but it is not a novel,” as though 
there existed anywhere any formal defini- 
tion of what a novel was. It is a point that 
Maupassant discussed at some length 
in his preface to “ Pierre et Jean.” He took 
a specimen of some twenty admittedly 
great novels and asked what of form and 
matter these twenty books had in com- 
mon with one another, that the critic 
should be able to say that one was, and 
another was not, a novel. “Antic Hay” 

(Continued on page 212) 


Marcel Proust and the Outlook in F rance 


T is now generally recognized that the 
most significant literary figure to ap- 
pear in France since the opening of 

the present century was the late Marcel 
Proust, and a year in which there appears 
an installment of his great work, “A la 
recherche du temps perdu,” is particularly 
memorable for such publication. This 
year, we were given “La Prisonniére,” two 
volumes constituting the third part of 
“Sodome et Gomorrhe,” and the eleventh 
and twelfth volumes of the entire work. 
Proust’s novel, to characterize which cer- 
tain critics have already borrowed from 
the jargon of advertising the phrase 
“greatest in the world,” will fill fifteen 
closely printed volumes when completely 


published. Like the memoirs of the Duc ' 


de Saint-Simon, it is a colossal represen- 
tation, minutely painted, of a society and 
a period. The society is known compre- 
hensively as the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
and is composed of members of the noble 
families of France and of the wealthiest 


By Lewis Galantiére 


adherents of the haute bourgeoisie; the 


period is the eighteen-nineties and the - 


opening years of the Twentieth Century. 

Proust, born into the upper middle class 
of Paris, was one of the most devoted 
frequenters of the great houses in the aris- 
tocratic Faubourg. Endowed with the 
memory of a lightning calculator, sensi- 
tive to beauty in an inordinate degree, 
refined in thought and expression almost 
to the vanishing point, curious of every 
kink and aberration of the psyche, Proust 
was richly gifted for the task of recorder 
and analyst which he set himself to per- 
form. He observed and noted with unprec- 
edented minuteness everything which 
might contribute to his study of the men 
and women among whom he lived. A pro- 
found and sympathetic student of human 
passions, he carried the analysis of love, 
normal and abnormal, in all its manifes- 
tations, to a point which no psychologist 
had hitherto attained; in his attitude 
there is much of the broad tolerance of a 


Havelock Ellis, in his method, a great 
deal of the systematic procedure and cau- 
tious skepticism of the most eminent 
scientist. His preoccupations, however, 
are not entirely confined to the psychology 
of sex. Throughout his novel, there are. 
pages of such beauty as we have not had 
for many years in French prose. 

No one has written more perfectly than. 
Proust of music or of painting, of gardens 
or of gowns; there is, in “La Prisonniére,” 
a description of a quintet equal to the. 
loveliness of the music described; there 
are twenty pages on the cries of the street 
vendors in the old quarters of Paris that 
form a brilliant jewel; there is a brief dis- 
course on Dostoievski worth much that 
has been written by professional critics. 
about the Russian novelist; there are 
paragraphs on Albertine asleep that shim- 
mer like moonlit water and move in the 
long, regular cadence, the recurring 
rhythm, of deep slumber; finally, in these 
most recent volumes, there is made visible 
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the cunning architecture of the grandiose 
and complicated structure of the com- 
pleted work. Here, at any rate, is litera- 
ture which the contemporary reader may 
confidently expect will endure. 


ROUST had many friends among the 

younger writers. One whom he greatly 
admired is assuredly the keenest mind and 
the most charming poet of his generation 
— Jean Cocteau. Since the first of the 
year, Cocteau has brought out a volume 
of caricatures, a thoughtful and sparkling 
essay on Picasso, two plays, and a story 
called “Thomas |’Imposteur,” which is 
the most subtly composed and gracefully 
intelligent fiction he has thus far written. 
It is a fairy tale of the war, a story of a lad 
of sixteen who succeeds in passing him- 
self off as the nephew of a leading general 
of the French Army. Guillaume Thomas, 
who dubs himself Thomas de Fontenoy, 
had lived in a world of his imagining since 
childhood. His assumed name works won- 
ders for the civilian ambulance corps 
which he joins, and which is a creation of 
a remarkable Polish woman, the Princess 
de Bormes. The woman and the lad make 
their ambulance hospital a success; they 
visit the front time and time again; they 
undergo bombardment at Reims, bring 
away hundreds of wounded from the 
lines, and abandon their ambulance in the 
end only when it ceases to be an instru- 
ment for high adventure and becomes 
merely a unit in a greater administration. 
Thereafter, Guillaume goes up to the 
sand dunes on the Belgian sea front as a 
canteen worker, makes friends with the 
officers of a regiment of marines, and is 
killed while carrying a message between 
posts of observation. 

Facts so barely related have an air of 
reasonable proportion; in reality, the whole 
picture of the war and of Guillaume’s 
adventures is slightly distorted, slightly 
out of focus, as it should be, seen through 
the eyes of an imaginative, lying, but in- 
conceivably fascinating child. The distor- 
tion is comparable, if you like, to that 
operated on reality in “The Young Visi- 
tors.” Cocteau’s wit, intelligence, and 
poetic talent are universally acknowl- 
edged; it is time there was recognition of 
his dignity and sobriety of utterance, his 
economy of phrase and gesture, and his 
great skill in the “mere” matter of artistic 
composition. 

This reminds me that one of the com- 
monest errors of criticism is the identifi- 
cation of youth with anarchic impulse, 
with lack of dignity and absence of serious 
purpose. Cocteau is a witness to the con- 
trary, and his protégé, the late Raymond 
Radiguet, who died at the age of twenty 
after writing two novels and a volume of 
verse, is another. Radiguet’s “Le Bal du 
Comte d’Orgel” is the most recent psy- 
chological novel in a long French line 
which goes back to “La Princesse de 
Cléves,” and includes “Manon Lescaut,” 


“Adolphe,” ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme,” 
“Dominique,” and Proust’s “Un Amour 
de Swann.” Indeed, it has been compared 
to the “Princesse de Cléves,” though 
chiefly because both novels contain scenes 
in which a wife confesses to her husband 
her love of another man. The difference 
between the great classic and Radiguet’s 
story is, from one point of view, the differ- 
ence between the ages in which they were 
written. The Seventeenth Century novel 
is edifying, as all novels — with the excep- 
tion of the Spanish picaresque romances 
— then were; in our day, we have ceased 
to look for high moral example in fiction. 

Mme. de Lafayette, too, knew her 
language as Radiguet did not know his 
(though he professed purposely to write a 
roman mal écrit, by which he probably 
meant unfettered by considerations of 
grammar). But what:is remarkable in his 
performance is not so much his satiric 
intelligence, nor the graceful and confi- 
dent flow of his narrative, as the ability 
of this boy of twenty to deduce from par- 
ticular instances truths of great depth and 
real beauty. I know no young writer who 
began his career with the display of a 
talent so reflective and mature as that of 
Raymond Radiguet. His death is a severe 
loss to French literature. 

The gifts revealed by Paul Morand 
(whom, also, Proust befriended) have not 
gone unappreciated. One of the most 
popular books of recent years in France 
and abroad was his collection of Stories 
entitled, “Ouvert la nuit.” This year, 
Morand has employed his great verbal 
invention and his crackling style in the 
production of a first novel, “Lewis et 
Iréne,” which is not so successful as the 
tales which brought him international re- 
nown. The novel is, however, exceedingly 
entertaining and written with a bright, 
fresh deftness recognizably his own. Lewis 
is a young French banker; Iréne is at the 
head of the banking house of her Greek 
family. They meet in a matter of business, 
fall in love, and marry. Their marriage is 
a failure, for whenever they treat of 
business, love intervenes, and whenever 
of love, it is the turn of business to upset 
them. The seesaw of this comedy is beau- 
tifully worked out; there are scenes in 
Sicily, in the Grecian Isles, in London, 
wonderfully visualized; the character 
portrayal of the straight, honorable and 
lovely Iréne, the rather beastly Lewis, 
and a dozen or so of minor figures is ex- 
cellently brought off; yet one has a faint 
feeling that this novel is at once too clever 
and too superficial to be the “real thing.” 


HE same may not be said of “Les 

Thibault,” by Roger Martin du 
Gard. This author proposes to write a 
history of the two Thibault brothers in 
sixteen volumes, of which six have thus 
far been published. They are, fortunately, 
small installments, so that their multi- 
plicity should not frighten the reader. 





M. Martin du Gard betrays the contrary 
influences of Zola and of André Gide; his 
writing has much of the naturalism of the 
former, while his characters betray the 
restlessness and the desire to escape from 
conventions patent in the fictions of Gide. 
The earlier volumes recounted the adoles- 
cence of the younger Thibault and of his 
friend, a Protestant lad, depicting with a 
certain dogged sincerity the parallel lives 
of a Catholic and a Protestant family. 
The most recent installment, called “La 
Belle Saison,” is devoted to the elder Thi- 
bault and his curious mistress, and to the 
idyllic love of the Protestant boy for his 
Catholic friend’s sister. “Les Thibault,” 
which I have not the space to analyze in 
detail, is, to my mind, a novel worth 
following. 

A more solid talent is that of M. Fran- 
gois Mauriac, whose “‘Genitrix” was pub- 
lished early in the year. Mauriac’s novels 
are all concerned with spiritual conflict. 
Pride, avarice, and the flesh contend with 
humility, generosity, and the spirit in the 
souls of his sombre peasant proprietors. 
“Genitrix,” a tragic poem of mother love 
lit by fitful flashes of heat lightning, 
marked by alternate gusts of hate and 
affection, is Mauriac’s finest novel. 

Only the bravest and most “liberated” 
readers will take pleasure from the books 
of those two super-Dadaists, Louis Aragon 
and Josephe Delteil. Aragon’s “Le Liber- 
tinage” is replete with intelligence, sar- 
casm, arrogance, and anarchy; Delteil’s 
scatological gusto is at its best in “Chol- 
éra,” a rushing river of turbulent words. 
Each of these young men occupies a sit- 
uation of unique importance in contem- 
porary letters. Jean Fayard, the author 
of “Oxford et Margaret,” has not yet 
acquired literary significance, but his 
satirical view of Oxford, seen through the 
eyes of a sophisticated and yet sympa- 
thetic young Frenchman, is extremely 
amusing. Best of all, Fayard does not 
hesitate to satirize his compatriots. I have 
left myself little room for mention of 
Henry de Montherlant’s “Le Paradis a 
l’ombre des épées,” a football rhapsody in 
emulation of Pindar, written in poetic 
prose with great fervor and faith in the 
cure-all properties of athiétisme. 


PART from fiction, the literary year 
has not been particularly rich. One 

poet, Pierre Reverdy, has risen this year 
above the rest; his “Les Epaves du ciel” 
is perhaps the masterpiece of the cubist 
school. M. Jules Romains’ comedy, 
“Knock, ou le triomphe de la médecine” 
is the most entertaining play published 
recently, though Marcel Achard’s “‘ Vou- 
lez vous jouer avec moa,” and Paul Ray- 
nal’s “ Le Tombeau sous |’arc de triomphe” 
come in for honorable mention. Essays of 
general cultural interest are contained 
in Henri Massis’ severe “Jugements” 
(the product of a rigid Thomist mind), 
M. Paul Valéry’s thoughtful “Variété,” 
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André Gide’s slight but stimulating “Inci- 
dences,” and his penetrating “ Dostoiev- 
ski,” and Edmond Jaloux’s “L’Esprit des 
Livres.” For those curious about the 


- French language, there is Abel Hermant’s 


engaging “‘ Xavier, ou les entretiens sur la 
grammaire frangaise,” as well as the 
equally entertaining “Les Soirées du 
Grammaire-Club” of Jacques Boulanger 
and André Thérive. The curiosity of the 
year is Pierre-Louis Duchartre’s “La 


Comédie Italienne,” a profusely illus- 
trated book on a fascinating subject. 
Four travel books of great merit have 
been published: “Une enquéte au pays 
du Levant,” the last work of the late 
Maurice Barrés, “L’an prochain a Jéru- 
salem,” by Jérdéme and Jean Tharaud, 
“En Chine,” by Abel Bonnard, and “Le 
Pot au noir,” by Louis Chadourne. 
Finally, A. Fabre-Luce’s “La Victoire” 
is probably the first French book written 


about the origins of the war and the re- 
sults of the peace to merit international 
distribution. 

I have not included in this list the most 
recent writings of such war horses as 
Paul Bourget and Henry Bordeaux. They 
have said nothing new for some years. In 
any event, their works are to be found 
in every Franco-American bookshop and 
require neither condemnation nor other 
advertisement from me. 


Distinguished Realities 
What Modern Novelists Are Seeking 


HEN the elder de Goncourt was 
fighting his long battle against 
romanticism, he confessed, pa- 
thetically, in his journal that he wasn’t 
satisfied with mere realism of the cinder- 
heap kind; he wanted ultimately to be 
free to deal with “ distinguished realities.” 
It is easy to understand what lay behind 
his phrase. An aristocrat by instinct, he 
disliked the rather grubby world in 
which his militant doctrine of realism 
had immured him and would have pre- 
ferred to write novels through which 
figures like Daudet and his friends would 
move, talking brilliantly the while, 
against a background of Japanese art. 
That, at least, is probably how he 
would have interpreted the phrase when 
it came to the business of creation. But 
if the founder of modern realism was dis- 
satisfied with it as a complete doctrine, 
it is little wonder that the young novelists 
of today are not content with it. In its 
original home, it had everything in its 
favor. Its dry, precise method of handling 
the facts of life was congenial to the 
French mind. The language seemed to be 
specially made for it. It had already firm 
roots in the soil before it was formulated 
into a doctrine. In thenon-Latin countries, 
though, the realistic method has always 
seemed a little alien, and some of George 
Moore’s earlier novels, to take one in- 
stance, are like careful exercises in still 
life done in the studio. Or, let us say, at- 
tempts at chiseling a Galatea in which the 
form is attained, the marble flushes a 
little, and then just fails to come alive. 
What do they lack, these neat, conscien- 
tious novels that aimed at banishing senti- 
mentality and romanticism from the world 
of serious art? Some modern novelists, mis- 
led by the brilliant backgrounds against 
which Conrad’s stories move, have an- 
swered that they were chiefly wanting in 
color and strangeness. Life was not so 
drab as all that. The future of the novel 
(they would seem to say) lies in a sort of 
romantic realism that will make the best 
of both worlds. 


By Vance Palmer 


Once a surface of realistic detail has 
been laid, romantic elements can be in- 
troduced that will leaven the whole mass! 
We can see this purpose working plainly 
in such varied writers as Joseph Herges- 
heimer, Gilbert Cannan, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Hugh Walpole. Sometimes, it pro- 
trudes painfully, as in Rebecca West’s 
“The Judge,” a novel which begins with 
an air of distinction and ends with a spill- 
ing of sawdust. Apparently unaware that 
she has steeped the streets of Edinburgh 
in a very real magic, the author tries to 
give atmosphere to her hero by insisting 
to the point of.tedium on his romantic 
South American past. It does not work. 
A revelation of strangeness and wonder of 
life cannot be achieved by an intermittent 
display of colored gewgaws. 


HE reason why the old realism failed 

to communicate the glow of life to 
us lay deeper. It lacked the peculiar dy- 
namic quality that is evident in the world 
around us, and makes us go on living in 
spite of material disasters or those of the 
spirit. Even the most miserable hobo does 
not live entirely among those facts of his 
existence that are visible to the outside 
eye. There is the secret world of his 
imagination whose workings are as much 
a part of him as the circulation of his blood. 
We know this, and so any attempt to 
render his life in terms of mere external 
phenomena, broken boots and frowsy 
shelters, strikes us as slightly false. A 
dead body may have the same form as a 
living being, but if the blood has ceased 
circulating, it is nevertheless a corpse. 
It is no wonder that some of the early 
realists had such an affection for the 
morgue, for their work often amounted 
to a display of corpses. 

But what is this dynamic and inte- 
grating quality that makes a work of the 
imagination alive? It is not quite easy to 
define, but roughly it may becalled poetry. 
The realists accidentally banished it from 
the novel along with sentimentality, and 
the writers of today are diligently seeking 


to bring it back, though sometimes they 
are deceived by substitutes. Poetry? Per- 
haps it has false associations when applied 
to the novel, and makes us think of lyrical 
descriptive passages and rhapsodies about 
nature. There is no other word, though, to 
describe the spirit that alone breathes the 
breath of life into facts, suffusing them, 
giving them atmosphere, placing them in 
their proper relation to one another and 
to the universe. We recognize it when it is 
present. We know that it trembles like 
light around some of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s stories, for instance, and is largely 
absent from those of Sinclair Lewis, in 
spite of their humor and brilliant detail. 


HERE is no need to seek for strange 

and bizarre elements in order to 

give the proper mystery of life to the 
novel. Conrad’s achievement (on which 
so many eyes are fixed) does not lie in the 
use he makes of exotic settings, but in his 
poetic vision, his capacity to see men as 
trees walking. That is the real stature of 
human beings in the world of imaginative 
art. They have it in the stokehold of 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape,” in spite of 
their cramped quarters; they have it in 
every other piece of work that is conceived 
with a poetic vision; and it is this revela- 
tion of their size that awakens our interest 
and recognition. We know that in the 
private world of our imagination we our- 
selves, and the people who really concern 
us, are as tall as that. We know that we 
are different from the pygmies in the real- 


- ist’s museum. Something assures us that 


the realist’s view is false, in spite of its 
masses of corroborative detail. 

But it is a pity that de Goncourt did 
not define what he meant by distinguished 
realities. Perhaps he was not thinking, 
after all, of the conversations of his liter- . 
ary friends and his own discoveries of 
Japanese art. Perhaps even then, he had 
a clear idea that the goal of his realism was 
the bringing of a poetic vision to bear on 
the facts of life that he collected and ar- 
ranged with such care. 
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Readers and Writers 


expressed a view of Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s plays and novels which 
differed sharply from that currently held, 
I have always hoped that he would some 
day write a book as effective as his ex- 
cellent monograph on Sir Edward Carson, 
so that I might rejoice once more with 
him in the deflation of a humbug. Pending 
the advent of a study of Parnell, which 
has been announced, I console myself with 
“The Organized Theatre” (Macmillan), 
the most diverting work of Mr. Ervine 
in the nine years that have elapsed since 
this Ulsterman wrote his dissertation 
upon the Carsonian legend in Ulster. 
During this period, the author has become 
one of the best-known novelists and play- 
wrights in America, while in England, his 
dramatic criticisms in the Odserver were, 
until he recently resigned his functions to 
Mr. Lennox Robinson, one of the best 
things in London journalism. 
One of Mr. Ervine’s greatest qualities as 
a controversialist and critic is his ca- 
pacity for hard hitting without mere 


H AVING on more than one occasion 


insolence, and the clarity of his arguments, ~ 


whether destructive or constructive, 
makes it possible to argue with him and 
to enjoy what he has to say without 
necessarily agreeing with it. For my own 
part, I confess that this apparently 
platitudinous recommendation seems to 
me the highest praise, for in the years 
since the Armistice, there has grown up a 
school of criticism, especially here in 
America, whose genius I should define 
as an infinite capacity for giving pains. 

It has already been my privilege to call 
attention to the phenomenon in this 
place, and my readers will doubtless 
recall some of the specimens of sheer 
verbiage which I have produced in sup- 
port of my contention. Whenever the 
spokesmen of this ultra-zsthetic school 
descend to plain statements of fact, their 
facts are, more often than not, wrong. 
Whenever they are challenged to explain, 
they take refuge in impudence and abuse, 
which have, at least, the advantage of 
being comprehensible. I imagine their 
self-assurance is ruffled when the vague 
wordiness of their prose fails to induce 
hypnotic acquiescence, and when the 
harsh light of quotation exposes its 
meaningless absurdity. If one fails to be 
frightened by abuse, one is then accused 
tearfully of misquotation. 


HENEVER Mr. Ervine’s book gets 
into the hands of the esoteric 
esthetes in this country, I predict that 
all three forms of attack will be adopted. 
He may first extract a statement of the 


By Ernest Boyd 


facts upon which some assertion is based, 
and the facts will turn out to be either 
distorted or nonexistent. He will then be 
treated to a display of that impudence 
which certain critics imagine is a substi- 
tute for vigorous controversy. Finally, 
his victims will vow that they have not 
been quoted properly, and make their 
exit, shaking their fists metaphorically 
and muttering esthetic incantations. 

In our correspondence columns re- 
cently, Mr. Gilbert Seldes has been 
showing us how it is done. As he would 
say, de l’audace, de l’audace, toujours de 
Paudace! — for the inadequacies of the 
English language in such emergencies are 
well known. Not that Mr. Ervine is 
discussing those “lively” arts, which are 
not lively, after all, it would seem. He 
is just as capable, I suppose, as any of the 
younger esthetes, of enjoying Charlie 
Chaplin, George Robey, and Gertrude 
Lawrence, but he refrains from becoming 
solemn about it, reserving his energies 
for the more important question of the 
serious drama. This is in a sad plight in 
England, whereas the “lively” arts can 
take care of themselves, at least until 
such time as they have been analyzed and 
eestheticized into a condition where 
artificial respiration is necessary. 

Mr. Ervine’s quarrel is with that other 
wing of estheticism in America, whose 
vaticinations concern “the theatre of 
tomorrow,” whose lives have been ruined, 
so to speak, by a weird overdose of Max 
Reinhardt, Moscow Art Theatre, and 
Expressionism, with a dash of Gordon 
Craig. Mr. Ervine is never general when 
he can be specific, and so he selects as 
his awful warnings Messrs. Kenneth 
MacGowan and Stark Young, both con- 
cerned just now with the fortunes of the 
Provincetown Players, and one of them — 
Mr. Young — having recently succeeded 
Mr. John Corbin as the chief dramatic 
critic of the New York Times. 

I wish Mr. Ervine could have supple- 
mented his delightful commentary upon 
Mr. Young’s critical method and equip- 
ment with some reflections upon his 
reviews of current plays and his achieve- 
ments as a producer. These gentlemen 
are protean figures whose talents are so 
manifold that there is simply nothing in 
the theatre they cannot do, from designing 
the playhouse to writing the play, acting 
it, and reviewing it, incidentally making 
the costumes and planning the scenery. 
Such talk of “rhythm,” “flow,” “tempo,” 
“plastic beauty,” “significant form,” 
“pointing,” and so forth, you have never 
heard! It is all really too utterly utter — 
quite like an epilogue to “Patience.” 


R. ERVINE discourses with ob- 

vious gusto upon a profound re- 
mark of Mr. Stark Young’s to the effect 
that the English race has, “I think, a 
talent for poetry,” and proceeds to list 
about a page of English names, from 
Chaucer to Yeats, with intent to encour- 
age Mr. Young in his daring hypothesis, 
which he advances so dubiously. He then 
quotes passages of that profound ver- 
biage which is now all the rage in ad- 
vanced artistic circles, but which has only 
to be quoted in cold blood to reveal its 
hollowness. Mr. Young wishes, appar- 
ently, to suggest that the state of the 
English theatre is feeble. 

When Mr. Young says something, he 
never means what his words mean. “As 
for dramas, I mean not separate plays 
so much as the possibility of expressing 
life in terms of the theatre. I mean not so 
much single instances of acting, but the 
possession of those attributes that go to 
make acting a complete and significant 
art.” There may be good plays and acting 
in England, but, nevertheless, Mr. Young 
wishes to go on saying that there are none. 

“Mr. MacGowan is capable of printing 
more tosh on one page than any other man 
in America,” says Mr. Ervine, thereby 
causing me to sigh for his innocence of 
the extent to which Mr. MacGowan’s 
juniors have improved upon his method. 
I grant, however, that the verbal gym- 
nastics about “ presentational” and “‘rep- 
resentational” acting deserved to be held 
up for the delectation of those who, like 
myself, are fascinated by the audacities 
of the higher hokum. It is also interesting 
to know that the title of “the greatest 
force in the theatre since Ibsen”’ was first 
conferred by Mr. MacGowan on Gordon 
Craig, and then transferred to Max 
Reinhardt; that, when confronted with 
these contradictions, as when he said in 
one book that Shakespeare ought never 
to be acted, and in another that actors 
ought constantly to be acting Shakespeare, 
Mr. MacGowan does not suspect himself 
of rash enthusiasm or muddle-headedness. 
No; his retort is: “This is a paradox.” 
Whereupon, we ordinary mortals are 
expected to retire humiliated. 

Mr. St. John Ervine shares my own 
inability to feel crushed by highfalutin’ 
jargon, and I can suggest nothing more 
pleasant for those who share our weakness 
than a reading of “The Organized The- 
atre.” About its other merits, I have no 
space to speak, except to say that at last 
a sane piece of plain English, by a critic 
passionately devoted to the theatre, has 
come as a welcome break in the monoto- 
nous procession of pretentious piffle. 
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Recent Fiction 


Bauisanp. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


I* “Balisand,” Joseph Hergesheimer is 
at his best and, occasionally, at his 
worst. If one divided the novel into epi- 
sodes, they would be, first, the Lavinia 
episode, second, the post-Lavinia episode, 
third, the Lucia marriage, parenthood 
episode, fourth, the catastrophic duel. 
The first episode is written as only Her- 
gesheimer could write it. With elaborate, 
meticulous care the characters are built 
up and brought out, the atmosphere 
created. Into an exotic, forgotten world, 
the world of tidewater aristocracy in 
Eighteenth-Century Virginia, we are in- 
ducted with such virtuosity that we find 
ourselves believing it real; we can smell 
the Antigua rum in the gentlemen’s 
glasses, the Cherokee roses blooming out- 
doors, hear the shrill and throb of the 
music in the graceful, candlelit ballroom, 
see in the flaring pine-knot fires the 
negroes cockfighting, gambling, gouging, 
feel in the air the sullen, impending thun- 
derclouds. Even into old ghosts, new life 
is breathed. We are made, in spite of our- 
selves, to take sides in the cold anger of 
passionate, political discussions, to throb 
with old loyalties, to hate with the hatred 
of long-dead aversions. 

And then, like a bolt from the ominous 
thundercloud, strikes sudden overwhelm- 
ing passion, the love of Richard Bale, of 
Balisand, and Lavinia, a love so fated and 
so fatal that one waits for its sharp in- 
evitable catastrophe. Lavinia’s death, a 
sheer accident, a fall on the stairs, in its 
ironic triviality is the almost sneering 
answer to our suspense. You expected a 
tragedy in the grand manner? Well, the 
heroine falls downstairs. She is dead, 
though, quite dead physically, an@ Rich- 
ard Bale’s doom is on him. 

With all the admirable things that fol- 
low, one wishes the book had stopped 
there, the bitter Why? unanswered. Of its 
kind, as a literary tour de force, it would be 
hard to find a more startling perfection 
than the episode of Lavinia. 

Thenceforward, the action, the interest, 
the continuity move by fits and starts. 
We follow Richard Bale through his 
lonely aristocratic misery, through his 
awakening to a certain interest in life, in 
horse racing, in politics, even, involun- 
tarily, in women. Minor episodes begin, 
break off, disappear. A woman makes love 
to Richard Bale, he shoots the leader of a 
mob, he wins a horse race; life goes on, the 
vision of Lavinia encompasses him. The 
book drags, leaps forward, stops, drags on. 
_ Richard Bale, for all his integrity, his 
implacable courage and tenacity, his 
good manners and simple, sacred code, 
1s an example of arrested development. 


Born in the stern tradition of the Bales, 
an unbending, inflexible folk, he was 
hammered and tempered by his long 
service in the Revolutionary War into 
something fixed and definite. He was made 
into Richard Bale, and there he stayed. 
He must cling to his old standards though 
he stood aione. 

With entire loyalty and good faith he 
marries Lucia, a sympathetic lady, some- 
what in the straightforward modern man- 
ner, whom the reader likes thoroughly and 
respects. To Bale’s surprise and disquiet 
the sense of Lavinia continues at times to 
overpower him with an ineffable and 
guilty delight. His wife, his children, 
his plantation, his politics fade in that 
strange vision which overtakes him. 

Two things endure — this presence of 
Lavinia and his hatred of Gavin Todd. 
A not unsympathetic, impulsive man who 
had been engaged to Lavinia, who had 
courted Lucia and thus stepped twice 
across the undeviating path of Richard 
Bale; an enthusiast for the Jeffersonian 
principles which Bale loathed, the quarrel 
was not of his making, but it was long and 
bitter between them. Suddenly one real- 
izes that Lavinia’s death was only an 
incident in the catastrophe and that the 
inevitableness one sensed was working 
itself out otherwise, in the duel between 
the two men fatal to both of them. At the 
last,as Richard Bale,dreadfully wounded, 
is being rowed home to Lucia, he realizes 
that he has dreed his weird; Lavinia has 
him in thrall no longer. There is only 
Lucia waiting there on the plantation land- 
ing, her heart breaking with anxiety. Be- 
fore the boat reaches the landing, he dies. 

This last episode, like the first, is Her- 
gesheimer at his best. How astonishingly 
effective, how compelling, how overmaster- 
ing that best is those know who read the 
last chapters of “Cytherea.” Nothing in 
his former work excels or, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, equals the first and last 
chapters of “Balisand.” For the sake of 
an enduring fame, one waits for the book 
by Mr. Hergesheimer which will maintain 
an essential unity of theme and more even 
emotional crescendo. He has written two 
superb stories in “Balisand,” but the 
book, the novel itself, hangs fire. Scenes 
in his play are altogether successful, but 
the play itself drags. It is a pity that a 
weakness in mere novelist’s technique 
should mar the presentation of his amaz- 
ing talents. | 


D. R. 


Curis Gascoyne. By A. C. Benson. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


T was Charles Macomb Flandrau who 
said that the fear of being alone was 
the nightmare of all Americans. If we are 


to judge from the experience of Chris 
Gascoyne, the same phobia has now 
affected the English — the very people 
whose privacy has always seemed most 
inviolable. Gascoyne is a delightful per- 
son, and has become, without effort on his 
own part, the center and confessor of a 
group in London, many of them trivial. 
He is too keenly interested in human 
nature to become really bored with them, 
nevertheless, vaguely dissatisfied with 
both them and himself, he uses a legacy 
to buy a small house in the Cotswolds, and 
there becomes the center and confessor of 
a new and different group. Among them 
are Helen Bevir and her tragic mother. 
The story is told from the point of view 
of John Trevor, Gascoyne’s best friend, 
and the only male member of the London 
coterie who does not think Gascoyne a 
harmless lunatic. 

“Chris Gascoyne”’ is called a study in 
solitude. It is that indeed; the reader fears 
at first that he is to be confronted with 
one of those attempts to arrange life 
according to an artificial plan that can 
only end in ludicrous failure. For solitude, 
desirable as it is in these gregarious days, 
must, to be beneficial, happen to a man 
and not be sought by him with a single 
mind. From the introspective and unin- - 
teresting annals of such a futile experi- 
ment, Benson has seen fit to deliver us. 
Gascoyne never analyzes himself or his 
state of mind, but acts with a warm heart 
in the various affairs which come under 
his attention, or are brought to his atten- 
tion by those who suffer in them. Even 
about his literary work one discovers that 
he has no theories and he indulges in no 
sort of pose, as is very well demonstrated 
by his amusing interview with the starched 
critic who tries diligently to classify him 
in some particular niche. 

Yet the book is a study in solitude. 
Gascoyne is blessed, or cursed, according 
to opinion, with the detachment of the 
gods, knowing good and evil and affected 
by neither. He has that rarest of virtues — 
a respect for other people’s personalities, 
desiring neither ‘influence over them nor 
possession of them. Such men, and there 
are such, are the most obstinate of literary 
material. Benson’s success in establishing 
Gascoyne’s charm is therefore a notable 
achievement — perhaps the most notable 
in a career of urbanity. 

He accomplishes his end by indirection, 
keeping his hero well behind the veil of 
another personality and dramatizing 
him throughout. The result is a dynamic 
handling of a static situation — the fine 
flower of that very detachment which both 
baffled and attracted all men and all 
women who met Gascoyne. The book will 
appeal to the audience which liked Ben- 
son’s former books, and, because of its 
delineation of a rare and interesting type, 
to many people who have hitherto not 
liked them at all. 

G. C. 
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One of the outstanding 
achievements of modern 
fiction—the story of a 
French girl who is sent to 
England in search of a 
suitable marriage, of how 
she is enmeshed in the 
difference of social stand- 
ards between the countries, 
and of how she trium- 
phantly extricates herself. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
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THE Lonpon Apventure. By Arthur 
Machen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

R. MACHEN’S style remains the 
same pure, delicate medium famil- 

iar to his admirers, the same nice connota- 
tions, the same mastery of the fluid line. 
His philosophy, his thoughtful, rambling 
observations retain the same penetrating 
quality, his attitude toward life the same 
distinctiveness, if not distinction. He is 
not happy, however, in a lighter vein, a 
more commonplace garrulity, if, indeed, 
he is ever happy, which one doubts. That 
tortured, twisted spirit, regarding with a 
grim ferocity the deep wounds in his own 
self-pity, that scornful sufferer from the 
bruises and buffets of the world, admitting 
a shade too easily, perhaps, that his head 
is bloody but unbowed, that mystic aloof 
from the herd yet keenly conscious of 
their indifference, this is no person able to 
sustain the light familiar essay, the ami- 
able discursiveness of the peripatetic 
philosopher. 

There is a bitter self-consciousness, an 
ingrown self-centeredness in every page of 
this book which will offend and dismay 
the genial, ordinary reader. Here is a man 
all antenne and sensitive spines — if you 
touch him, you bruise him, if you ignore 
him, you wound him, if you praise him, 
he will tell you to go and be damned. 

This reviewer likes his Machen straight, 
the white, mystical fire, the glory of 
strange visions and lonely communions — 
undiluted with the prosaics of a humor 
which is not humorous. The borderlands 
of reality, the fringes of great secrets, 
dark hints of darker knowledge, the flame 
and splendor of authentic, transcendent 

















mysteries — these are some of the moods 
which custom and his genius have made 
peculiarly his own. In this book, he steps 
down from the conjuror’s box, takes off 
his stiff brocaded robe, and turns to the 
audience, a white-faced, serious-sensitive 
man in pantaloons. It is right and proper. 
It is an honorable gesture. It is an asser- 
tion of his dignity as a man as well as an 
artist. But, somehow, the magic is gone, 
the mystic turnsintoan ingenious student, 
the secret words fade into a dreary abraca- 
dabra, the dim half light becomes mere 
London fog, the fairy mountains stiffen 
into Welsh hills, the fairy music is only 
the tooting of distant automobile horns. 
These are idle lines to serve as a review 
of the book. They are one individual’s 
“reactions” — nothing more. To those to 
whom Machen is not a magic word, this 
book with its intense iridividuality, its 
concentrated personality will be a salty 
experience. Only those who admired him 
as something profoundly different, as 
Pan was different from city-dwelling men, 
will regret a gesture which destroys the 
distance that divides us — or seems to 


destroy it. 
D. R. 





Sunrise. By Marie Van Vorst. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


LIVER DEVYNE was fortunate in 
his parents. He grew up in a mid- 
Western town and, except for an unex- 
plained escapade at boarding school, 
accepted his pleasant world without 
protest or much question. As private 
secretary to the American Ambassador, 
he went to Rome when the Fascisti were 
just beginning to be important, and there 
met the Principessa della Brenta. He 
began to write poetry at once. 

Oliver seems to have been impervious 
to his generation and callous to jazz. It 
is a relief to meet-one of his kind in fiction 
— they are frequent in real life — and to 
read once more a tale of a man who was 
not born old. The much abused younger 
generation suffers not from too much en- 
thusiasm but from a total lack of any; 
it is unreal, therefore, and will cease to be 
talked about as soon as it stops talking 
about itself. In Oliver, we have that eager- 
ness which his contemporaries are said to 
lack, the youth who is sufficiently un- 
sophisticated to be hove down by an 
experience which he did not seek. It is pos- 
sible that Oliver is a little too unsophis- 
ticated to be true, perhaps a little too 
wholesome to be masculine; he is mag- 
netic, nevertheless, an appealing kid. Mrs. 
Van Vorst does a service in maintaining 
that the Puritan tradition has thrown up 
good poets — an unpopular thesis in these 
days, in spite of the witness of literary 
history. 

Mrs. Van Vorst loves Italy, and de- 
scribes it with restraint in the matter of 
adjectives. Keen as she is about the 


history and artistic tradition of the coun- 
try, she is still more keen about the Fas- 
cisti and the renaissance which they 
represent. Mussolini, thinly disguised 
under the name of Pietro Alfieri, is a 
convincing figure; the description of the 
entrance of the Fascisti into Rome is 
vivid and enthusiastic. The story proper, 
however, proceeds in the foreground; the 
Fascisti movement is not architecturally 
a part of it, in spite of the fact that 
Alfieri is a lover of the Principessa. 
A closer connection between the action 
and the political background might have 
corrected the slight tendency to fall apart, 
which is a fault of the book. Yet, though 
we may not love Oliver quite as much as 
Mrs. Van Vorst does, the book of his 
youth has no little charm and much 
truth in it. 
G. C. 





Tue Green Hat. By Michael Arlen. 
London: W. Collins & Co. 


HIS work is subtitled: “A Romance 

for a Few People.” Were it not for 
the fact that it is tumbling through the 
editions in England, I should call this 
accurate, for two reasons. First (I should 
say), the style is of such complexity that 
the average reader might refuse to take 
pains to learn what Arlen is driving at; 
second, a large proportion of those with 
the necessary patience and intelligence 
will find both abused by the extreme 
sentimentality of the thought. The latter 
trait cropped out occasionally in Arlen’s 
deservedly successful volume of short 
stories, “These Charming People,” but 
there for the most part he was on the gay, 
light, and sophisticated line, and one 
gladly waived the defects in so amusing 
an offering. But now he is very serious, 
and finds himself unable to spare a 
superfluity of moanings, croonings, and 
ululations, which being so, the crooked 
smiles and the light byplay go rather to 
aggravation than to relief. The vaudeville 
heart wringer, the sob sister of the Hearst 
press, and D. W. Griffith in his moral 
moods, can add a smile to the bucketful of 
tears; shall Michael Arlen win applause 
for the same device? 

The style, too, grows very wearisome. 
One may register no objection to man- 
nered writers as a class, and enjoy thor- 
oughly the supremely mannered prose of 
Cabell, but the dragon Monotony lies in 
wait for the stylists, and many fall a prey 
through the betrayer Iteration. With 
damnable iteration, we are here told that 
Iris March’s hair was tawny-brown and 
danced a formal dance upon her cheeks; 
that her eyes were blazing blue and her 
voice slightly husky, and that in spite of 
her present reputation and habits, Hilary 
still saw her as “a long little thing, all 
brown stockings and blue eyes.” Without 
carrying this further, suffice it to say 
that Mr. Arlen in this novel never says 
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something and has done; he merely starts 
saying it and continues so to do. Homer 
himself, to be sure, lengthened the names 
of his characters by an adjective, but 


‘attention is not diverted to the irritation 


point by brief reminders, from time to 
time, of the craftiness of Odysseus. 

Homer, in a way, may furnish a key 
to this style; though in prose form, the 
author is evidently essaying poetry. 
“Touching her, you touched all desire. 
She was impersonal and infinite, like all 
desire. She was indifferent to all but her 
desire, like all desire. She was a breath 
carved in flesh, like all desire. She was the 
flower of the plant of all desire. Desire is 
the name of the plant that Lilith sowed, 
and every now and then it puts out the 
flower that in the choir of flowers is the 
paramour of the mandrake.” Here it is 
proper to bear witness that there are 
passages of considerable beauty; poetry 
has not been essayed entirely in vain. 
There also is much brilliant conversation. 
There are splendid descriptions, both of 
natural and highly artificial scenes; 
neither Firbank nor Van Vechten, I 
think, could better the picture of a very 
sporty night club. If only this man would 
not fall in love with his characters. If only 
he would forget that there was a frozen 
storm in the eyes of Guy de Travest, and 
let us remember it. If only he would give 
us some more of the shameless conduct 
of Lord Paramour! 

E. A. Nixes. 





Tue TatrooEep Countess. By Carl Van 
Vechten. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

T is 1897 in Maple Valley, Iowa. 
Twenty-five years ago, our Ella Poore 
became the Countess Nattatorrini; soon 
widowed, she has ever since been gay, 
fashionable, and recurrently amorous, in 

Paris and Europe generally. Her most re- 

cent affaire has been somewhat brutally 

terminated, and she has sought forgetful- 
ness by a return to childhood scenes. 

Maple Valley has a new waterworks, it is 

going to have a new high school and a 

new depot, and brick paving, “at least on 

Main Street and Oakdale Avenue.” It 

thinks that “‘fin de siécle” is French for 

“fashionable,” and with various pro- 

nunciations uses the term accordingly. It 

gives the Countess lap suppers, kettle- 
drums and cinch parties. It is horrified by 
her make-up and cigarettes, and though 
morbidly interested in her, feels a con- 
straint which allows it to talk to her only 
of itself. But when all seems lost, she finds 
one native who can understand her lan- 
guage, a handsome boy of eighteen, and 
with joy she promptly and scandalously 
exports him back with her to civilization. 

Though this is, in one aspect, another 

“Main Street,” it is much better than that 

as an artistic achievement, precisely be- 

cause of its additional aspects. There is 


more satisfaction where, as here, Main 
Street figures as background to a genuine 
history, with only enough detail — and a 
little for good measure. All that we are 
given of Maple Valley is welcome; it is 
mostly through conversation, and Van 
Vechten is as good at Maple Valley 
conversation as at the sophisticated 
variety. In short, most devilish good. 

This is a much more serious affair than 
the author’s previous novels, and one 
wonders why. Did he decide to write a 
serious novel, or did he decide to write 
about Maple Valley, and then find him- 
self serious? It is easy to see that his sym- 
pathies are all with the boy who will take 
any means to escape from his surround- 
ings; indeed, there are few redeeming 
features in the picture of Iowan town life. 
Conjecture is stimulated on finding a rank 
overstatement such as: 

“No American small-town father ever 
understands boys like Gareth Johns, boys 
with imagination and the creative im- 
pulse. . . . ” Isn’t there a curious heat in 
this? Let us look into ““Who’s Who”; we 
find as to Mr. Van Vechten the following: 

“bd. Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 17, 1880.” 
Not to pursue idle speculation too far, a 
doubt may be registered whether one will 
ever see this item: “d. Cedar Rapids, Ia.” 

There is far more of permanent value in 
this than in any other novel of Van Vech- 
ten’s. It is interesting throughout, gen- 
erally well written, intensely amusing in 
parts. It is written from the civilized view- 
point, so definitely so that the author does 
not feel himself called upon to justify that 
viewpoint, though doubtless he realizes 


that some will be shocked by his failure. 


either to excuse or condemn the Countess’ 

ways; probably he hopes they will. The 

book is worth reading, and then keeping. 
E. A. Nixes. 





THE TRANSACTIONS OF OLIVER PRINCE. 
By Robert Erstone Forbes. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


N ex-midshipman of tonsorial pul- 
chritude, as we are too often in- 
formed in the course of the tale, refuses a 
job in a provincial bank and goes to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune. He capitalizes 
his “infernal cunning,” makes a hundred 
pounds in the first week, and a great many 
more pounds in each succeeding week, and 
ends as a capitalist with an oil concession 
in Persia, given him by the British For- 
eign Office because one man in it happens 
to like him personally. A publisher’s note 
on the jacket suggests that “Mr. Forbes” 
is the pseudonym of a well-known novel- 
ist. Is it possible that Arnold Bennett is 
plying a horrid trade under an alias? 
More likely the criminal is Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, for this hero is the incom- 
parable Tarzan in a morning coat. 
Oliver Prince has prudence instead of 
principles, prostituting his personality 
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with a wantonness perfectly legal and 
wholly immoral. But there is no use in 
killing a chicken with a battle-axe — the 
book will have no influence, and pretends 
to none. It might serve to pass a couple of 
those moronic hours during which one 
waits for a train at a junction with the 
brain in a state of suspended animation. 


It should have a large sale. 
G. C. 





Tue Unseemiy Apventure. By Ralph 
Straus. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.00. 


NEW ENGLAND lady was once 

discovered reading the dictionary. 
“Do you find it interesting?” asked her 
discoverer. “Interesting, yes,” she an- 
swered, adding with grave truthfulness, 
“but not éoo interesting.” 

Mr. Straus’ book is amusing, but not 
dangerously so. One may read it without 
fearing that immoderate laughter will 
disrupt one’s viscera. The author’s hearty 
guffaw in every chapter is echoed by the 
reader with a chuckle or at most a titter. 
The author is roguish with a refreshing 
gusto, but his wickedness is not con- 
tagious; the reader is conscious of only 
mildly satanic impulses as he pursues his 
vicarious adventures. 

A prim, priggish English gentleman is 
inveigled into a caravan trip in company 
with a drunken philosopher, a seduced 
countrywoman and her baby, and a valet 
enticed from provincial counterjumping 
by the call of the road. In this strange 
company, the hero loses his priggishness 
and becomes almost boisterously one 
hundred per cent and red blooded. The 
counterjumper marries the girl, and the 
drunken philosopher turns out to be a 
duke. Things couldn’t be any prettier than 
this in real life. 

Some years ago, Mr. Locke used to 
write stories somewhat on this order, but 
one does not recall that his vagabonds 
were dukes. Generally, they were artists 
of great promise who took to absinth and 
shiftlessness because of a cardiac grief. 
Mr. Straus’ combination is less convinc- 
ing, but his book, because of his Nordic 
good nature and the complete mental 
rest involved in its perusal, will serve ad- 
mirably to pass an hour or so before the 
wood fire. In the Fall Book Number, the 
wood fire replaces the hammock as a 
setting for the student of modern fiction. 
But the fiction remains very much the 
same. 


D. R. 





A Lovety Day. By Henry Céard. Trans- 
lated by Ernest Boyd. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


ADAME DUHAMAIN $§ssuffered 
from matrimonial ennui. Using a 
local ball as an opportunity, she spent a 


day —a lovely day — with the bachelor 
occupant of the flat above her own, and 
plumbed new depths of boredom. She 
returned from the fire to the frying pan, 
and, it is to be presumed, sizzled there 
contentedly for the rest of her life. 

The lovely day, ironically so-called, is a 
very long day indeed, most of which is 
passed by the two principals in a private 
room of a restaurant, and during all of 
which it rains. M. Trudon, desiring the 
feeling of power over women far more 
than he desires the women, finds that his 
crowings and struttings have no impres- 
sive effect whatever on this particular 
little red hen; madame does not even 
grow frightened at his advances, is only 
bored almost to tears. Her defense, though 
involuntary, is effective, for what man 
can fight against a complete and obvious 
lack of interest? One hundred and fifty 
of the hundred and ninety-eight pages 
deal with the afternoon and evening in 
the private room — a meticulous chron- 
icle of the rise and decline of desire, 
illuminated by the discreet entrances of 
the waiter and the comments of the 
restaurant staff downstairs. The narrative 
lags only as it is meant to lag; the boredom 
of the reader is purely vicarious, a perfect 
vehicle for the boredom of the principals. 
The irony emerges in the course of the 
story, so that the interest increases in- 
stead of diminishing, focusing in the last 
line of the book — “Such was the ad- 
venture at which Madame Duhamain 
smiled ironically, with a sort of sharp 

ity.” 

The English rendering, translucent to 
the French spirit, has been excellently 
done. “A Lovely Day” is a lesson for 
“Main Street.” 

G. C. 





Tue Fire 1n THE Fiint. By Walter F. 
White. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

HE story of an educated negro,a 

physician who serves in the army 
after graduation from college and the 
medical school, and then returns to his 
home town in Georgia to practice medi- 
cine. With malice toward none and char- 
ity for all, he goes about his business, 
willing to live in the existing social code 
rather than fight against race prejudice. 

Yet, in spite of himself, he gets involved 

in interracial affairs, is suspected and 

hated by the local Ku-Kluxers, and at the 
last, after his sister has been ravished and 
his brother killed, is himself ambushed 
and burned at the stake. 

A hideous picture of life in Georgia as 

a negro sees it. Naturally, it is overdrawn, 

overaccented. All the incidents described 

could have happened; without doubt, 
similar incidents have happened time and 
again. But life is not as bad as that. It is 
not a mere chain of horrible events. The 
threat of lynch law may hang sombrely 
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YOUR CHOICE 


Clinton W. Gilbert, one of the authors 
of ‘‘Mirrors of Washington,”’ offers for 
your approval the three leading Presi- 
dential candidates stripped of their 
partisan halos. ‘‘You Takes Your 
Choice” for $2.50 at all bookstores. 


* * * 


Sisley Huddleston 


the eminent British journalist tells of 
European politics during the chaos 


following the War. $2.50 
THOSE EUROPEANS 
* * * 


Philip Guedalla’s 


sparkling pen portraits of interesting 


moderns and historicals. $2.50 
SUPERS AND SUPERMEN 
* * &* 


Edyth Hinckley’s 


exclusive story of a great Italian in a 
new-fashioned biography. $6.00 


MAZZINI 


* * * 


Hilaire Belloc 


gives an unforgettable picture of the 
beautiftil queen. Illustrated. $5.00 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


THE LIFE 
AND TIMES 
of CLEOPATRA 
By Arthur Weigall 


For the first time 
the famous queen 
is presented as a 
real living woman. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


* * * 


See These Books At Any a 


* * * 
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over the Southern negro; actually, he has 
lived not unhappily. 

As a picture of life, the book is false. 
As propaganda, it is effective; in the same 
way “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “Le Fen”’ 
were at once unreal in their presentation 
of life and effective in the violent emphasis 
and accent on conditions which their 
authors found intolerable. One may pro- 
test against Mr. White’s picture as too 
sombre, too dark, too dreadful. But one 
cannot evade, answer, or laugh aside his 
indictment of white civilization. The dis- 
franchisement of the negroes, the failure 
to give them even justice in the courts, 
above all, the barbarous, bestial lynchings 
in certain sections of the South stink in 
the nostrils of civilization. More than a 
local shame, they are made by our pas- 
sive acquiescence a national disgrace. 
With what face can we lecture Europe on 
her moral delinquencies, on the rights of 
minorities, on democracy, on all the other 
phrases of our somewhat windy idealism, 
while our own house harbors this shame 
and this horror! 

Negligible as literature, unreal as a 
picture, this book by a negro is neverthe- 
less a cry of the oppressed, of a people 
genuinely oppressed and dishonorably 
abused. Let those who read it ask them- 

» selves if the indictment be not true. And 
then let us have the honesty to confess 
our sins of omission and commission, and 
the courage enough to try to right the 
wrong. E. 





A Babbitt to the Rescue! 


Democracy AND LEapeERSHIP. By Irving 
Babbitt. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


FTER reading Professor Babbitt, life 
seems almost too complicated to be 

true. Even so primary a thing as virtue, it 
appears, must now be defended. A semi- 
sophisticated society assaulting the ram- 
parts of the established order finds 
Babbitt on sleepless guard duty; but his 
method is not the crude one of saying, 
“Mustn’t, mustn’t,” and rolling down 
stones upon empty heads. Instead, he says: 
“Here, my young friends. Let us sit down 
before these battlements and reason to- 
gether.” In the end, confounded in the net 
of his syllogisms and painfully aware that 
he packs too much ammunition for them, 
they depart feeling a little foolish; con- 
quered, if you please, by a sophistication 





so utterly utter that their half-baked in- 
tellectualism seems but the prattling of 
infants. If everyone read, or could read, 
Babbitt, the world would havenomore rev- 
olutions and need none. But in that case, 
there would be no more common people; 
only the uncommon can follow Babbitt 











through the mazes of his arguments. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 
wrote in his Autobiography: 


“This visit to Tyroge foo 1867] proved 
most instructive. Up t is time I had 
known nothing of caedieg but it_was not 
long before I could classify the works of the 
great painters. 
“One may not at the time justly appre- 
ciate the advantage he is receiving from ex- 
amining the great masterpieces, but he will 
find himself unconsciously rejecting what be- 
fore seemed truly beautiful, and judging 
—— which come before him by a new 
8 

“That which is truly great has so im- 
pressed itself upon him that what is false or 
pretentious proves no longer attractive.”’ 


A tour of the great mr of Europe 
requires ample leisure. ot all of us have 
the time. 

But time qnd distance need no longer pre- 
vent those of us who love beauty from having 
in our daily lives the contact with “that 
which is truly great’? which came to mean so 
much to the canny ironmaster. 


For the magic of modern science has produced 
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“These color-prints give me much of the 
Se thrill of the originals,’”’ writes Mr. 
ALPH ADAMS'CRAM, of THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


“These prints should be in every school-room. 

“And of course this applies equally to the 
home. 

“They should serve a brilliantly useful purpose 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 











The Arab at Home 
By Paul W. Harrison 





An intimate and graphic de- 
scription of innermost Arabia by 
a famous explorer, surgeon and 
missionary.  JIlustrated. ($3.50) 





Hawaii, the Rainbow Land 
By Katherine Pope ; 

This well illustrated book is 

almost equivalent to a personal 

visit. The author lived ten years 

in Hawaii. ($3.00) 


Beacon Lights of Science 

By Theo. F. Van Wagenen 
Biographical stories which cover 
the entire range of science from 
earliest times. ($3.00) 


Social Usage in America 
By Margaret Wade 


A sensible book on Etiquette for 
the everyday man and woman. 
The author was social secretary 
to the wife of Vice President 
Fairbanks. ($2.00) 


Thomas A. Edison 
By Francis A. Jones 





Revised and greatly enlarged 
edition of a life story that is 
stranger than fiction. ($3.00) 











Blockade and Sea Power 
By Maurice Parmelee 

An authoritative discussion of 

sea-going rights and the effect of 

blockades in the light of the 

World War. ($3.00) 













The Grand Duke’s Finances 
By Frank Heller 

An amusing and ingenious tale of 

political intrigue by this popular 

European author. ($2.00) 









Heroes of the Sea 

By Chelsea Fraser 
The daily lives of such men as 
coast-guards, lighthouse keepers, 
submarine sailors, and others, are 
graphically described. Finely illus- 
trated from photographs. ($1.75) 










Amateur Electrician’s 
Handbook 

By A. Frederick Collins 
Every experimenter in the fasci- 
nating realm of electricity will 
want this book. Nearly-200 dia- 
grams and illustrations. ($2.00) 














The Little Alpine Musician 
By Johanna Spyri 

A delightful story for children by 

the author of “ Heidi.” Illustrated 

in color by H. L. Hastings. ($1.50) 
















THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Publishers, New York 








The Babbitt thesis, though stated 
freshly and with abundant fruits of learn- 
ing, is the extremely ancient one that 
civilization begins at home; to wit: in the 
inner life of the individual. A virtuous 
man or woman is the center of every ad- 
vancing social whorl on life’s dusty high- 
way; but the virtue of these leading 
spirits is more, far more, than morality, 
which, after all, may be only the unthink- 
ing acceptance of standards by the weak 
or uncritical. The virtuous may be, usu- 
ally are, moral; but they must also be 
ethical and in one way or another, though 
perhaps informally, religious. But above 
all else, they are more interested in 
reforming themselves and the circles 
that look to them by group consent for 





guidance than they are in forcing the 
public to conform to their views under 
duress of laws and statutes. In the last 
analysis — and when Professor Babbitt 
says “‘last”’ he means that no prior analy- 
sis however minute has eluded his atten- 
tion — democracy must be judged by its 
leaders. When the leaders quit saying, 
“Come on, boys,” and send a policeman 
out to herd the public instead, then de- 
mocracy takes the first step into decadent 
imperialism. 

A chronic decline, it appears, this slip 
from democracy into imperialism. Repub- 
lics are especially prone to take the slide. 
There was the Rome of the Senate and 
Cato and the Rome of the Empire and 
Caligula. Make the State all-powerful, 





substitute the sweeping control of laws for 
individual restraints wherever possible, 
reduce everything to terms of money, 
crowd the religious spirit out of life — do 
all of these things long enough and reality 
departs from republican institutions, 
though the forms and shibboleths may 
endure long enough to make their final 
interment of interest only to historians. 
Napoleon, as he himself recognized, was 
the rightful heir of the French Revolution. 
Professor Babbitt’s latest book is truly 
one to ponder and re-read, not alone for 
its erudition, but likewise for its clarity of 
style and ardent championing of the 
rights of the human soul — that ultimate 
of all values. A. P. 


Scientific Cities 
An OvTLinE or MunicipaAL GOvERN- 
MENT. READINGS IN MunliciPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Chester C. Maxey. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.00 and $3.50. 


E live in an age of cities. This is 
at once the most striking and sig- 
nificant fact of modern life. Never before 
in human history have cities played such 
a dominant part in the social, economic, 
and political affairs of mankind.” Within 
three generations, America and industrial 
Europe have shifted from out-of-door, 
farm life and home or village, hand indus- 
try to indoor, city, power-driven, auto- 
matic machine industrial life. Living 
habits that had prevailed with little basic 
change for more than a million years, from 
the beginning of human life down to the 
invention of the steam engine, have been 
overthrown in a single century. Through 
those long, primitive ages man was com- 
paratively free from legal restraints and 
regulations. But when people assembled 
in cities the necessity of group codperation 
and restriction arose until, as Professor 
Maxey says, “The average American city 
is veritably enmeshed in a network of 
laws so elaborate and intricate that the 
definition of its legal position, powers, and 
liabilities is baffling even to the expert.” 
This morbid tissue of man-made law is a 
chief cause of the perennial failure of 
mayors to accomplish the millennial re- 
sults which, as candidates, they promise 
so glibly to mothlike voters. We have 
patched together a complex, static, politi- 
cal civilization which creaks and bumps 
grievously in its daily contacts with the 
dynamic social and economic life that has 
sprung from applied science during the 
past fifty years. 

Although it should be obvious that the 
whole equals the sum of its parts, few 
realize that our State and national gov- 
ernment and our social, economic, and 
intellectual life is the aggregate of city 
life, and that any improvement in national 
methods or standards must be built upon 
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efficiency and integrity at home. We must 
make ourselves familiar with the adminis- 
trative problems of our cities by reading 
such books as Professor Maxey’s, in order 
‘to understand the importance of practical 
foresight in city planning, and to appre- 
ciate the various elements of public safety, 
not only in their relation to public health 
and security of property, but equally in 
relation to moral and intellectual welfare. 

Cities are corporations that raise and 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars, New 
York alone, four hundred millions per 
year. City administration has become one 
of our largest industries, both in expense 
and in numberof employees. Yet wedo not 
realize that city administration is an engi- 
neering task of the first magnitude, like 
that of operating a trunk-line railroad, and 
that any enduring advance in municipal 
government must come from sound engi- 
neering practice with cautious financing 
in place of prevalent political government 
by popular clamor skillfully directed by 
crafty politicians toward minor issues like 
five-cent trolley fare. The situation is simi- 
lar to that of a magnificent symphony 
concert when eyes and ears of the audience 
are so focused upon the antics of the ket- 
tledrummer that we wholly miss the 
grandeur of the motive, carried by violins 
and cellos. 

Professor Maxey has compiled an ac- 
companying volume of “Readings in 
Municipal Government” which parallels 
his “Outline of Municipal Government.” 
It consists of public documents, letters, 
and addresses by such authorities as 
Amos Pinchot, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, and 
Brand Whitlock, and reports upon muni- 
cipal surveys by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. These latter are a 
most practical way of securing genuine 
civic progress. They are unbiased studies 
of city departments examined by scien- 
tific analysis and interpretation. They are 
the type of research from which engineers 
and biologists have evolved the automo- 
bile, aviation, and insulin. 


H. W. Jorpan. 





Aspirations 


Makinc or Man. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
CONTRIBUTION to the literature 
of philosophic investigation, which 
treats more definitely some of the theories 
advanced in “Man and the Universe” 
and in “Raymond.” Evolution is a real- 
ity, but it is to be achieved through effort, 
risk, and pain; mankind is in an early 
stage of growth. Before him, both as an 
individual and as a race, lies an infinity of 
progress, to which he — “both incarnate 
and discarnate” — can contribute by his 
own endeavor. Or he can work his own 
destruction; there is a choice; though the 
author maintains that the movement is 
upward and not downward. 








(1) “Unwritten His- 
tory,” dy Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, $4.00 


(2) “My Life in Art,” 
by Constantin Stanislav- 
sky, $6.00 


(3) “The Complete 
Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son,” $3.50 


(4) “The Life of Olive 
Schreiner,” dy S. C. 
Cronwright- Schreiner, 
$5.00 


(5) “The Story of an 
African Farm,” dy Olive 
Schreiner, $2.00 


(6) “Deep in the 
Hearts of Men,” dy 
Mary E. Waller, $2.00 


(7) “The Reluctant 
Lover, "Sy Stephen Mc- 
Kenna, $2.00 


(8) “‘Seward’s Folly,” 
by Edison Marshall, 
$2.00 


(9) “Lions ’n’ Tigers 
*n’ Everything,’’ dy 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, 
$2.00 


(10) “The Twisted 
Foot,” 4y William Pat- 
terson White, $2.00 


(11) “The Bellehelen 
Mine,” dy B. M. Bower, 
$2.00 


(12) “Low Bridge and 
Punk Pungs,” dy Sam 
Hellman, $1.25 


(13) “Memories and 
Adventures,’ dy Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, 


$4.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - 
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New Books From 
Beacon Hill 


O select a list of books for a vast number of people 

one has never met is a real responsibility. One 
does not give a letter of introduction to a person who 
is out of tune with the companion he is going to meet; 
and similarly, to publish an unentertaining or worthless 
book is to bring together unsuited companions. 


Here on Beacon Hill we select with much thought and 
consideration the books that we recommend to you — 
for we want “ New Books from Beacon Hill” to mean to 
you good books, carefully chosen from a thousand or 
more manuscripts, and well made — books for every 
mood and taste. 


These popular titles from our Spring list emphasize 
our point: Cosmo Hamilton’s delightfully-frank ac- 
count of his varied career (1); Constantin Stanislavsky’s 
story of life-long devotion to the theatre, a book which 
will have its admirers as long as the drama has its 
devotees (2); the first single-volume edition of the 
poems of Emily Dickinson (3); the life of that flaming 
enthusiast for the greater freedom of women, Olive 
Schreiner (4); and the new edition of her world-famous 
novel (5); the long-awaited new novel, now in its sixth 
large printing, by the famous author of “The Wood- 
carver of ’Lympus” (6); an interesting reissue of the 
first novel written by the future author of “Sonia” 
and “Vindication” (7); and a remarkable novel of 
American pioneer history in Alaska (8), by Edison 
Marshall. 


Our Spring list afforded a foretaste of the good 
things to come later in the year. Some of them have. 
just been published — for example, Courtney Ryley 
Cooper’s book about the animals behind the gilded cages 
in the circus menagerie, filled with marvelous facts 
about their habits and psychology, (9). Mr. Cooper 
writes out of wide experience, for he ha: held almost 
every circus job, and his “Under the Big Top,” pub- 
lished last year, took its place as the best book about the 
circus. Also, two real Western thrillers, one of them 
about a mysterious bandit (10); the other about a girl’s 
spunky battle to reopen her father’s old mine (11). 
Again, there’s a book which every one who has ever 
played bridge or mah-jongg will relish hugely (12), 
written, as it is, by America’s newest popular humorist, 
and illustrated by Tony Sarg. Another treat, to be 
published on September 26th, is the life story of the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes (13). 


These books, and many others — entertaining,useful 
or stimulating — are fully described in our illustrated 
announcement, ‘‘New Books from Beacon Hill, 
Summer and Fall, 1924,’’ which we shall be pleased 
to send you free of charge upon request. 


Publishers 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Julie Cane 
By Harvey O’ Higgins 


sensation.” 


Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 


“DEMARKABLY acute and amus- 

ing; a book distinguished by deft 
characterization and a broad sense of 
social atmosphere,” said Yobn Carter in 
the New York Times of this “astonish- 
ingly successful first novel.” $2.00 


graving.” 


cations. 


je: appearance of a novel by so distinguished a short-story 
writer and psychologist is a-literary event in itself. Of this 
story of a despised little man and of the daughter to whom he 
gave the power to triumph over life, Charles Hanson Towne 
says, “‘Julie Cane’ is a tremendous novel. It should create a 


Leviathan 


By William Bolitho 


HIS is the first volume of collected sketches by a young author and observer 
of contemporary Europe, who has suddenly been ‘‘discovered” by three conti- 
nents. As Laurence Stallings says, ‘He stands out from the hordes of excellent and 
gentle essayists as boldly as does a woodcut when placed next to a half-tone en- 


The Black Golconda 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


“AN arresting and revealing study”— as the Boston Transcipt calls it— of the 
world oil industry, its dominant personalities and its international compli- 


$2.00 


Pallieter 


By Felix Timmermans 


Illustrated Introduction by Hendrik 
Van Loon 


AY, rollicking, original, ‘‘ Pallieter,” 

is one of the most popular books in 
Europe today. A vivid translation now 
brings to America this inimitable Flem- 
ish idyll of robust life and happy love, to 
delight discriminating readers. © $2.50 


$2.00 


$4.00 








HARPER &@ BROTHERS 


Publishers Since 1817 
47 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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It is, of course, impossible to summar- 
ize so remarkable a book within the limits 
of a short review. The earlier chapters 
cover ground more or less familiar — the 
questions of matter, life, and mind; the 
coming of man and his development. 
From this the author proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of theories and ideas less generally 
accepted: the existence of “evil” in the 
world, the significance of man’s ascent, 
and finally to a striking study of the prob- 
lems of genius and Christology. 


This last chapter, “Transcendental 
Man,” will most deeply interest those who 
seek the real message contained in the 
book. To account for the appearance of 
great geniuses from time to time in the 
history of the race, he finds the doctrine 
of the subliminal self a good working 
hypothesis. It meets the perplexing psy- 
chic phenomena of telepathy, prevision, 
and the like. It leads further. It leads to 
the thought of Deity becoming incarnate 
— to the perfect human being, Son of God 





as well as Son of Man. Thus the two na- 
tures are united in the only way possible, 
and mankind raised to heights otherwise 
inaccessible. Toward these heights, the 
whole process of evolution is moving. 

The power of the book lies not so much 
in anything new, as in the masterly way 
in which the old is reviewed, restated, 
combined, and given forth with fresh 
significance. It is difficult to see how any- 
one can read the thoughts of this distin- 
guished scientist — so clearly and simply 
phrased, so optimistic — without facing 
more bravely those problems that all men 
must face if they would live sincerely. 

A. B. DE MILLE. 


How They Do It In 
England 


Georcian StorIES, 1924. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 


N anthology of short stories by a bevy 
of popular writers. It is a pleasant 
vaudeville program; variety is the spice of 
life, and if some of the performers are a 
little prosy and stilted, the next team may 
be a knock-out. Mr. Stacy Aumonier may 
locate a story in Bordeaux quite unneces- 
sarily, Mr. Algernon Blackwood may 
foozle his horror altogether, — nothing is 
such a damp pin wheel as a horror story 
that isn’t horrible—and Mr. J. D. 
Beresford may drag on round and round 
the world, but there is that wicked young 
man, Mr. Aldous Huxley, with his neat 
turns and twists, tempting us to cry 
“Encore!” Phyllis Bottome, a very sound 
and trustworthy artist, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes who “gets her stuff across” in a 
mysterious, effective manner, and that 
first-rate comedian, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. 
British short-story writers, one feels 
after reading this book, are a little less 
dependent on a tricky technique, on 
a smart O’Henry caper, than their Ameri- 
can contemporaries. There is something 
naif in the simple, confiding way with 
which they go about the business of telling 
a story. On form, we have them left at the 
start. They are still swimming manfully 
away with the good, old-fashioned breast 
stroke, while our intellectual athletes are 
circling round them in the latest and 
splashiest adaptation of the Australian 
crawl. There is this to be said for the 
British breast stroke, that the swimmer 
has his head above water and sees where 
he is going, however slowly, while the 
American expert not infrequently swims 
at great speed directly into a large stone. 
Irrespective of its value as a basis for 
international rivalries, this volume of 
“Georgian Stories” provides an agreeable 
method of passing an hour or two. It con- 
tains no great work of art, no classic 
example of the short story, but a consid- 
erable number of good stories, simply told. 
E. 
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America’s Stake in the German Loan 


N a recent interview, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon summarized the 
German loan situation thus: “The 

rehabilitation of Germany is the greatest 
step that can be taken toward assuring 
the future peace of the world.” And we 
might add that the flotation of the Ger- 
man loan in this country marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in world finance, so far as 
the United States is concerned. Before the 
war, this was a debtor nation; during 
the war, things were in a state of flux. 
We were not only engaged in repurchas- 
ing American securities previously sold 
abroad, but were providing billions for the 
purpose of financing the Allies through the 
latter stages of the war. But those ad- 
vances were mainly through the United 
States Treasury. To be sure, our bank- 
ers have lately advanced large sums to 
France, Holland, Belgium, Japan, and 
other countries, but there is reason to 
believe that the foreign credits we have 
already advanced are but child’s play 
compared with the volume that seems 
likely to be reached in the era to come. 

Before. considering the German loan 
and its consequences, so far as they can 
now be foreseen here, suppose we con- 
sider some aspects of foreign credits in 
general; from an empirical standpoint 
rather than by economic supposition 
which might lead us far afield into the 
ramifications of theory. Their advantages, 
mainly, are twofold: They help trade and, 
by offering an outlet for idle capital, they 
afford a protection for our gold supply. 
It is more than a coincidence that Japan 
was the largest of foreign buyers of Ameri- 
can machinery in the first half of this year. 
A syndicate of American bankers headed 
by J. P. Morgan and Company advanced 
Japan $150,000,000 last February. What 
more natural than that Japan should 
prove a good customer. British railroad 
equipment manufacturers have often 
secured orders from Argentine railways 
to the dismay of American manufacturers 
who felt that their terms were fully as 
good as those offered by the English; but 
the situation is more readily understood 
when it is appreciated that British capital 
was instrumental in building Argentina’s 
railways, and that English capitalists are 
often represented on the directorate of 
Argentine railways. 

It would be unfair to overlook the fact 
that there are disadvantages in connection 
with foreign loans. One argument of this 
school is that they deprive home in- 
dustries of capital. Another is that they 
will lead us into disagreeable international 
controversies. Neither, however, is a 
serious objection at this time. Nothing 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


illustrates the glut of capital in the United 
States at the moment better than three 
per cent commercial paper and the fact 
that New York is the scene of the world’s 
cheapest money market. As for interna- 
tional controversies, that admittedly is a 
broad question, too broad to be consid- 
ered in detail here, but it can be said that 
American bankers in general have safe- 
guarded their credits on purely business 
bases and there has never been any dis- 
position, so far as the writer knows, to 
rely on the long arm of Uncle Sam’s 
Navy to collect business debts abroad. 


ONG before the London agreement, 
even before the Dawes Report was 
issued, American bankers had been ex- 
tending credits to Germany. In fact, 
indirectly, the American public has been 
generously giving credits to Germany for 
some time; every purchase of the old 
German marks, which were finally hawked 
about the streets of American cities, 
helped provide Germany with credits in 
this country. But this savored, not of 
legitimate banking credit, not of sensible 
investment, not even speculation, but 
simply of gambling. Perhaps the first 
banking assistance officially given here 
was when the Federal Reserve Board 
ruled early this year that the reserve 
banks might purchase German dollar 
trade bills if indorsed by the German gold 
rediscount bank, the so-called Schacht 
Bank. The Schacht Bank, it will be re- 
called, was the temporary expedient 
adopted last year in the direction of 
establishing a gold basis for trade, half of 
whose capital was subscribed by the Bank 
of England. Probably, the Schacht Bank 
will be absorbed by the new bank that is 
proposed under the Dawes Plan. 

Those familiar with the plan _ will 
remember that the new institution was 
expected to be a reorganization of the 
Reichsbank. It would exchange the note 
circulation of the Reichsbank on the basis 
of a trillion paper marks for each gold 
mark, cancelling the paper money; it 
would have the exclusive right of bank 
note issue, the notes to be secured by gold, 
discounts, credits in foreign banks, and 
short-term foreign trade bills; and its 
capital would be subscribed 100,000,000 
gold marks by the Reichsbank and the 
remaining 300,000,000 in Germany and 
abroad, mainly abroad. Here, then, is one 
purpose of the proposed 800,000,000 gold 
mark German loan, which will be floated 
here about the middle of October. The 
other object is succinctly stated in Dawes’ 
statement: “to provide interest payments 
for essential treaty purposes.” 


In scanning the probable consequences 
of the German loan on business here, 
we are, of course, without precedent and 
without experience. In these cases, con- 
jecture and good business opinion alone 
are available. But consideration naturally 
falls into two channels, commercial and 
financial. 


T is trite now to observe at the outset 
that the German loan will provide that 
nation with credits to purchase American 
raw materials; that the American farmer 
and the American copper mine, and so on 
down the list of our raw materials, will 
benefit. This phase can be dismissed with- 
out discussion, although doubtless it is 
the weightiest argument in favor of 
American support for the loan. We may 
pass more profitably:to the question of 
German competition and our manufac- 
turers. Secretary Mellon met this in a 
general way when he observed that in 
England there were fears that the repara- 
tions settlement would mean flooding 
British markets with cheap German 
goods, but he “felt that any economic 
disadvantage of this sort would be neg- 
ligible in comparison with advances that 
will come to international trade when the 
Dawes Plan is in effect.” 

More specifically, it would seem that we 
may expect fairly stiff competition from 
Germany in some lines. Principally, 
Germany may be expected to export 
labor, not “on the hoof, but in the form 
of merchandise,” as Roger W. Babson 
aptly phrased it recently. Applying a 
reductio ad absurdum method, we can 
eliminate most of the major industries of 
the United States so far as German com- 
petition goes. For instance, the United 
States Steel Corporation wage item is less 
than thirty per cent of its gross sales; 
certainly, the labor factor is not so heavy 
that Germany will cut into our steel 
industry. The General Motors wage item 
is less than twenty per cent of its sales; it 
would make little difference in the price 
of an automobile whether it was man- 
ufactured with cheap German labor or 
experienced American labor, but it might 
make a lot of difference in the quality of 
the finished machine. The wage item on 
our railroads is the biggest single item, 
but German labor cannot operate our 
railroads. The same is true of our public 
utilities. And, admittedly, rehabilitation 
in Germany is expected to benefit the 
American farmer and the American 
copper mine. When we eliminate, then, 
the American steel industry, automobile 
industry, railroad industry, public utility 

(Continued on page opposite 212) 
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What the World is Doing 


THE WEEK 


AINE has “gone,” and if it is to be 
the index of the November elec- 
tions, then we shall have a Republican 
President in the White House for another 
four years. Still, the significance of the 
Maine elections, held September 8, in 
which Republican candidates for Senator 
and Governor defeated their adversaries, 
the former receiving sixty per cent of the 
votes and the latter fifty-seven, do not 
indicate a Republican landslide. In fact, 
with the La Fo.erre candidacy in the 
field, if they are to be taken as a literal 
prophecy, they rather suggest an inde- 
cisive ballot. The election indicates, how- 
ever, that the curse of the Klan is not a 
potentional factor in Maine, at least. The 
successful Republican candidates had 
known Klan support, while the Demo- 
crats carried on their campaign on an 
anti-Klan platform. 

The League Assembly in Geneva is now 
in full swing, holding in the limelight the 
two European figures who have held it 
since the Checquers Court conversations 
— Premier Herriot of France and Prime 
Minister MacDonatp of England. Dis- 
armament looms on the horizon. 

At the same time, the ugly head of 
revolution thrusts itself up in different 
corners of the world. Chile, Ecuador, and 
Honduras have been the offenders in 
America. In Europe, the Georgian revolt 
has not been suppressed, Spain seems still 
to be sitting on the top of a volcano, and a 
revolution has but recently failed in Lis- 
bon. At the same time comes the an- 
nouncement that Denmark is considering 
absolute disarmament, while the Little 
Entente is favoring resolutions reducing 
considerably military forces. 


Domestic 
DEFENSE Day 


The greatest potential army in history 
—a force of 16,792,781 — turned out in 
answer to the call on September 12. In 
addition to this number, it was learned 
that a corps of forty thousand Red Cross 
nurses will be available in time of war. 
The commanding generals of all the corps 
areas reported enthusiastic participation 
by civilians within their districts and 
more than six thousand local demonstra- 
tions. At Washington, President and Mrs. 
CooLipcE, accompanied by Secretary 
Weeks, General Persuinc, and Major 
General Hines, reviewed a procession of 
some thirty thousand, composed of units 
from the Regular Army and Marine 
Corps, the National Guard, and the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Organized Reserves, as well as Army 
nurses and civilian volunteers. 


Rounpb-THE-WoRLD FLIGHT 


After a stop of three days at Washing- 
ton, where they were tendered the most 
elaborate reception of their entire trip and 
took part in the Defense Day demonstra- 
tions, the aviators hopped off for Dayton, 
Ohio. The trip of four hundred miles was 
made in six hours and forty-five minutes. 
After a brief rest at Dayton, they left 


(Underwood &? Underwood) 

From the time Major Martin was lost in 

Alaska, Lieut. Lowell H. Smith has led the 

American world flyers. The success of the 

Hight is due largely to bis courage and 
judgment 


for Chicago, and landed at Maywood air 
field on the morning of September 15. 
There remain to be covered only 3,540 
miles before they reach Seattle, the end of 
the long trip. 

Pouitics 

Republican 


Gen. Cuares Gates Daweés is furnish- 
ing most of the fireworks of the Repub- 
lican campaign. On September 11, he 
entered the stronghold of the La Fot- 
LETTE spectre, against which he has been 
inveighing so strongly since his acceptance 
speech at Evanston. At Milwaukee, the 
scene of the speech, he frankly denounced 
“La Follettism” as the patent danger of 
the present campaign. The Democratic 
party was treated more kindly, but Mr. 
Dawes characterized it as occupying a 
“middle ground” which was in reality a 
“no-man’s land.” 


A note of continued optimism sounds 
from Republican headquarters. The rumor 
that President Coo.ipce had been sum- 
moned to the West by leaders, fearful of 
the inroads the Davis speaking tour might 
be making there, has been vigorously 
denied by Chairman BuT.er, who claims 
that there is no need to fear either the 
Davis or the La Fo.ietre candidacy and 
that Mr. CooxipcE will not go into the 
West. However, the President has re- 
ceived some sixty-five invitations to speak, 
and he is known to be considering some 
of them favorably. 


Democratic 


It is difficult without the aid of per- 
spective to visualize the possible results 
of Mr. Davis’ Western tour as far as votes 
for the Democratic party are concerned. 
The candidate has furnished little new 
material in his speeches, continuing along 
the line of his earlier attacks upon Repub- 
lican corruption in government and the 
necessity for abiding by the Constitution. 
“Reverence for constitutional liberty and 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution is 
the greatest duty of all candidates, politi- 
cal parties, and citizens,” he said in one 
of his Denver speeches on September 11. 

Mr. SHAVER joined the ranks of the 
political prophets long enough to grant 
seventy electoral votes to Senator La 
Fo..etTe. This reckoning is based upon 
estimated strength in the West. 

Gov. “At” Situ of New York will 
actively enter the lists for Mr. Davis 
on October 6, when he will leave Albany 
on a speaking tour which will carry him 
over New England and as far south as 
Baltimore. ‘He is also scheduled to speak 
in Chicago the latter part of the month. 


Progressive 

Senator Roserr M. La Fottetre has 
been content during the past few weeks to 
let his vice presidential candidate, Senator 
Burton K. WHEELER, carry on the force of 
the Progressive attack, while he remains 
in Washington, hard at work on his New 
York speech. 

Mr. La Fo.tetre has reiterated his 
opposition to the Klan. The occasion was 
an inquiry from Jewish sources as to his 
position with regard to their people. He 
has also declared himself opposed to the 
present immigration bill and, while he 
favors restriction of immigration, he is 
against discrimination on racial grounds. 

Mr. Gompers has taken occasion to 
laud the La Fo.ette stand on labor and 
to contrast it with the “reactionary” 
attitudes adopted by candidates of the 
two old-line parties. 
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SPoRT 
Yachting 


By winning the seventh and final race 
of the six-metre series at Oyster Bay, the 
British yachtsmen have obtained perma- 
nent possession of the British-American 
cup. The last race was held as the result of 
a protest sustained by the Race Commit- 
tee after the sixth, when the score stood 
four to two in favor of the Americans. 
The withdrawal of the Dauphin, an Amer- 
ican yacht, reduced the score to a tie. By 
the rules of the contest, the side winning 
the cup in two successive seasons retains 
it permanently. Last year, the races were 


sailed off the Isle of Wight and resulted in - 


a British victory with a score of 129-86. 


Polo 


The American polo team held their 
title to the international challenge cup by 
defeating the English team in the first 
game of the series on September 13, 16-5. 
Brilliant teamwork and _ coérdination 
brought the victory to the American 
team. They kept the ball in the challen- 
gers’ territory, and maintained an effec- 
tive defense as well, throughout the entire 
game. In the second game, on September 
16, the American team again overwhelmed 
the British by a score of 14-5, assuring 
possession of the trophy for at least three 
more years. This is the fifth American 
victory in the eight series since 1886. 


Tennis 


WituraM T. TILDEN, 2nd, and VINCENT 
Ricuarps won the Davis cup challenge 
meet from Patrerson and Woop at the 
Germantown Cricket Club on September 
13, with only one set lost to the Australian 
players. It is the most decisive victory 
that the Americans have won during the 
five successive years that the emblem of 
the world’s team championship has been 
in this country. The match was much 
closer than the scores indicate, although 
it was clinched at the end of the doubles 
contest on September 12. 


Foreign 
Tue LeacueE or Nations 


¢ a speech before the Assembly, M. 
Herriot announced that France 
favors an international conference on dis- 
armament. Such a conference, in the opin- 


ion of the French and British ministers, - 


must be convoked by the League itself. 
A special commission is to study the cove- 
nant and attempt to bring it into harmony 
with present conditions, with a view to 
preparing the way for a conference to be 
held as soon as there is a reasonable proba- 
bility of success. 

Great Britain has informed the repre- 
sentatives of the Little Entente that her 
naval forces will be used to support world 
peace. The problem of security, which 
the French insist must be solved before 





(Underwood &§ Underwood) 
Heading into the breeze at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Three of the eight six-metre yachts 
which competed in the British-American International series 


compulsory arbitration may be enforced, 
is simplified by this assurance. The use of 
the fleet is still indefinite, but the intent 
of the British ministers is to facilitate the 
placing of all matters of international 
dispute before a world court, subject to a 
code which shall govern all nations. 


ENGLAND 


Premier MacDona _p, in a preface to 
his revised book on socialism, warns 
against the evils of revolutionary and 
materialistic tendencies among workers. 
“Socialism calls upon men to give un- 
stinted service and return for a reasonable 
reward measured in terms of life,’’ he 
writes, “and nobody should be more im- 
patient than the Socialist with the fallacy 
that a man cannot be expected to give 
service before he gets the reward. The 
Socialist, therefore, looks with some mis- 
givings upon some of the recent develop- 
ments in the conflicts between capital 
and labor. They are contrary to this spirit, 
he believes; they are immoral, uneco- 
nomic, and will lead to disaster.” - 


FRANCE 
Poincaré Speaks 


In a speech at Montfaucgon, former 
Premier Porncaré declared that the 
Germans are avoiding their obligations. 
“Before the traces of war are effaced,” 
he said, “here is Germany trying to evade 
her responsibility. Only yesterday, she 
replied to the advances made her by re- 
pudiating the formal admissions of her 
leaders. She ardently hopes that the 
Treaty of Versailles will collapse if but one 
of its pillars is shaken, but it shall not be 
touched by pleading innocence. Today, 
Germany adds, in 1924, to the cynicism 
of which she gave such proof in 1914. 


Everybody will understand that we have 
the right to be suspicious and to be on 
our guard.” 
Recognizing Russia 

A commission has been appointed for 
the purpose of considering conditions for 
the recognition of Russia by the Govern- 
ment. M. Demownzie, who heads the com- 
mission, has long entertained favorable 
views toward Russia. M. Herriot, on the 
other hand, wishes to proceed cautiously, 
and follow the British example. M. 
FRoMAGEOT, a member of the commission, 
has already prepared the text for recogni- 
tion, and it is upon this document that 
his colleagues will work. 


GERMANY 


Owen D. Younc, temporary Agent 
General for Reparations, is resolved to cut 
the expenses of the occupation in Ger- 
many by limiting the allowances for 
members of the several commissions, 
chargeable to the Germans. He is con- 
vinced that the strength of the troops 
maintained in occupation will be reduced 
as soon as the occupying powers realize 
that it will be cheaper to keep them at 
home than in Germany under the new 
arrangements. Mr. Younc is very much 
pleased with the prompt payment of the 
second reparations installment, and stated 
that there would probably be no more 
payments required in September. 


DENMARK 


The Danish Cabinet has completed 
plans for the total disarmament of the 
army and navy, and the bills providing 
authorization will be submitted to the 
legislature shortly. The international obli- 
gations of the Danish Government, es- 
tablished by Article VI of the League of 
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It looks like a whale from this elevation, but in reality, it’s the Z R-3, the gigantic new 

dirigible which will soon fly across the water from Germany to join ber sister ship, the 

“ Shenandoah.” The ship comes to this Government as a part of the reparations payments 
due from Germany 


Nations, will be met by a constabulary 
and a maritime police; the former will 
serve as a cadre for 2 larger force in time 
of war, and the latter will be a fleet of 
light craft for inspection of fisheries and 
defense of the inner Danish waters. 
ITaLy 
Constitutional Reform 

Anextraordinary council of fifteen mem- 
bers has been appointed to recommend 
constitutiona!- reforms. The present con- 
stitution, whicit has been in force since 
1848, will be revised to provide a program 
of government more in keeping with recent 
political developments. Signor Mussotin1 
promises that the bases of the constitu- 
tion, the Crown, the Chamber, and the 
Senate, will not be affected. 

Revanche 

The murder of the Fascist deputy, 
ARMANDO CASALINI, supposedly as re- 
venge for the Marreotti1 murder, is 
causing considerable uneasiness and is 
expected to result in energetic measures 
to restore order. In Milan, special police 
protection has been given to the Socialist 
papers, which have been unsuccessfully 
attacked by Fascist sympathizers. 


Civit War in CHINA 

A mandate issued by President Tsao 
Kun, outlawing Gen. Ho Fenc-Line and 
Gen. Lu Yune Hsiana, has legalized the 
state of war existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Chekiang rebels. Meanwhile, 
the fronts have extended, with Marshal 
Cuanc Tso-.in threatening an attack on 
Peking with his Manchurian forces, and 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen planning a march from 
Canton to aid his ally, General Lu, with 
two thousand troops. Heavy rains and 
floods have hindered the movement of 
troops on both sides, but in the vicinity 





of Shanghai, intermittent fighting has 
continued, with slight advantage to the 
defenders. Possession of the rich provinces 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu and of the port 
of Shanghai is the goal of the Kiangsu 
forces, but the real cause dates back to 
political strife during the World War. 

When China entered the war on the 
side of the Allies, the Anfu party was in 
control of the greater part of the country 
and the central government at Peking. 
Mismanagement of funds raised by foreign 
loans led to the overthrow of that party 
by an army under Wu Pe!-rv, and to the 
establishment in authority of the Chihli 
faction, the party of President Tsao Kun. 
Of the Anfu military chiefs, only Lu 
Yune Hstanc, tuchun of Chekiang, was 
allowed to remain in office. His defeat by 
the central government would result in 
the practical dissolution of the Anfu party, 
and would facilitate the formation of a 
strong, unified state. 


JAPAN 


Reduction of Army Organization 

The Japanese War Office is planning to 
abolish five of their twenty-one army divi- 
sions, and utilize the savings thus made in 
expansion of the air forces and develop- 
ment of chemical warfare. Count KaBa- 
YAMA, a graduate of Amherst College and 
manufacturer of war munitions, has con- 
verted his factories for the fabrication of 
industrial machinery. 


Morocco 


In accordance with the policy of with- 
drawing troops to central bases, in prepa- 
ration for a new offensive, the Spanish 
forces are being moved from the frontiers. 
The garrison at Mter was evacuated 
with only one casualty, and, in the Fondak 
sector, an attempt is being made to 





establish the line up to the international 
zone. Premier Primo DE RIverRA an- 
nounces that another withdrawal will be 
made from the Lau Valley, and it is ex- 
pected that three thousand men will be 
sent out of Morocco in the near future. 

It has been reported that the revolu- 
tionary movement is spreading into the 
French zone as a result of the Moorish 
successes. This has been denied by the 
French officials, but it is apparent that a 
difficult situation would arise if any such 
reaction took place. 

CHILE 


President Arturo ALESSANDRI has 
been succeeded by Gen. Luis Atrta- 
MARINO, head of the military triumvirate 
now in authority. The resignation of 
ALESSANDRI means the eclipse of the 
liberal movement of which he was the 
leader. Although it is claimed that the 
new Government has no political aspira- 
tions, the general situation is much like 
that which now obtains in Spain and 
Italy. A new constitution has been 
pledged, and a complete reorganization 
of the Government is contemplated. 
President ALESSANDRI’s resignation has 
been accepted by the new Government. 


Ecuapor 


Dr. Raraet Marta ArizaGa, Minister 
to the United States during President 
Taft’s administration, has been chosen as 
leader of the revolutionary movement in 
Ecuador. He is at present acting minister 
to Brazil. Dispatches report that troops 
have been sent from Quito to the northern 
district to suppress the rebels. 


Honpuras 


Gen. Grecorio FERRERA, leader of the 
rebel forces in Honduras, has been notified 
by the American Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. 
Sroke._y W. Moreav, that it will be im- 
possible to hold a peace conference as long 
as the rebel columns continue their ad- 
vance on San Pedro. Such a conference, 
carrying out the provisions of the agree- 
ment signed by the five Central American 
Governments at Washington, must pre- 
cede the formal recognition by the United 
States of any new Honduran Government. 

A detachment of one hundred sailors 
has been landed from the light cruiser 
Tulsa to guard the American consulate at 
Celba, and the Galveston, another light 
cruiser, has been sent from Panama 
to help protect American interests. 


Georcian REVOLT 

Resistance against Bolshevist domina- 
tion, supported by a combination of all 
anti-Soviet parties, is assuming the nature 
of open warfare. The Bolshevist forces in 
Georgia are reported to have a strength 
of more than one hundred thousand sol- 
diers. The independence of the Georgian 
people has been recognized by all of the 
great powers, and by Moscow in a treaty 
concluded in May, 1921. Georgia is one 
of the republics included in the U.S. S. R. 
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Letters to the Editor 
For Mr. Boyd to Decide 


New York City. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

How many of us have not smiled in- 
dulgently, watching a lady at a party 
examining the tableware in hope of recog- 
nizing something that belongs next door? 
Yet there may be the same strain in our 
own natures, though we flatter ourselves 
that there is a more refined pleasure in 
examining, for a similar purpose, a piece of 
music or of writing; here, borrowing may 
be unconscious, and the connoisseur con- 
siders such specimens as the gems of his 
collection and pursues them with appro- 
priate determination. So, I rejoiced when, 
reading one of the most delicate and 
otherwise original bits of ragtime of the 
year (George Gershwin’s “Somebody 
Loves Me”), I realized that the little 
terminal flourish of the chorus was come 
to Broadway direct from a corresponding 
position in Kreisler’s Couperin’s “‘Chan- 
son Louis XIII et Pavane,” and was 
probably 240 years old. 

The rapture of full discovery, however, 
is oft deferred or even missed entirely, 
human memory being imperfect. Thus, I 
find myself in a state of delicious suspense 
as to the little inversion of thought in 
Ernest Boyd’s “Readers and Writers,” 
installment of August 30. Says he: 

“, . . these names are mere symbols, 
and ... I shall take an action for libel 
against anyone who claims to be repre- 
sented by them...” 

Now, someone else, in his foreword to a 
novel or sketch which I (and I think, Mr. 
Boyd) read a little while ago, employed 
this very idea. I could almost recall the 
exact language, but, if I hung for it, not 
the author or the work. Haven’t you a 
reader who could supply, for my collec- 
tion, these data? I am sure Mr. Boyd 
couldn’t. 





E. A. NILEs. 





Trembling at Bossism 
Boston. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

On September 8 occurred an incident in 
Massachusetts politics which exhibited 
the position of the primaries in our system 
of elections and raised acutely the ques- 
tion of what the primary really is. 

Chairman Butler of the Republican 
National Committee sent a telegram to 
Mr. Stearns stating that if he could attend 
the primaries on the following day he 
would vote for Gillett for Senator, and 
that he hoped Gillett would win. This 
telegram was published the day before the 
polls and brought immediate response. 
One of the other candidates for Senator 
made a statement to the effect that Butler 


was trying to Tammanize Massachusetts 
politics, and Charles S. Bird made a 
speech in Tremont Temple denouncing the 
telegram as an attempt to debauch our 
primary law. The day after the polls, the 
President of the Massachusetts League of 
Women Voters wrote Mr. Butler that his 
telegram was a direct attack on the pri- 


- mary and “sets us back into the period of 


nomination dictated by political bosses.” 

To a naive citizen and voter, Mr. But- 
ler’s telegram might appear no more than 
an exercise of that right every voter has to 
announce his vote and to express his opin- 
ion on the candidates, and certainly that 
aspect cannot be neglected. But Mr. But- 
ler is the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, the leader, in other 
words, of the Republican party, barring 
the President, and the mere announce- 
ment of his own intention seems to have 
rung through the Commonwealth like the 
snap of long whip. The less naive aspect 
of his telegram was its attempt, coming 
from the head of the party, to influence 
the choice of candidates by the voters of 
the party. That is what stung Mr. Bird 
and the others. ‘ 

The question I raise is this: Just why is 
that wrong? Mind you, Mr. Butler is the 
chairman of the National Committee, the 
leader, out of political office, of the Re- 
publican organization. Why shouldn’t he 
advise the members? Why shouldn’t he 
tell them which candidate the leaders of 
the organization preferred? Have we come 
to such a fear of bosses that advice from 
leaders is debauchery of our institutions? 

In the old days, the party was too much 
head, no feet; now, the party is all feet. 

Suppose a grossly unfit candidate pre- 
sents himself, like Burrell, the fortunately 
defeated candidate for Treasurer. Must 
the leaders of the party keep mum? Could 
they have offered no advice, no warning to 
their members? Has everyone a right to 
speak except the leader of the party? 

Mr. Butler seems to have anticipated 
some hostility because he took the dis- 
creet course of addressing his telegram of 
advice to a friend, and he sent it a day 
before the polls. But he saw also its.effi- 
cacy. His advice was taken and Gillett 
was nominated. The voters, aside from 
Mr. Bird and some others, seem to have 
taken no offense at being advised, and I 
see no reason why they should. 

Cuar_es P. Curtis, Jr. 





The Demagogue 


HOSE delightful papers by Frederick 

E. Venn which excited such favor- 
able comment when they first appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT have been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. New readers, who 
failed to read Mr. Venn’s keenly satirical 
outline of the successful demagogue’s cam- 
paigning equipment, will have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his amusing comments. 
Ten cents will bring the pamphlet to you. 


Among Our Contributors 


J. St. Loe Strachey contributes to 
this issue the first of a series of monthly 
letters in which he will interpret for In- 
DEPENDENT readers the affairs of the day 
in England. Mr. Strachey has been a 
figure in London journalism for some forty 
years, and is famed as the editor and pro- 
prietor of the London Spectator. He is the 
author of several books, among them, 
“Problems and Perils of Socialism,” and 
“A New Way of Life.” THe InpEpEeNnp- 
ENT takes great pleasure in announcing a 
weekly cartoon from the clever pen of 
F. P. Collier, who has become popular 
through his work on the Boston Herald. 

Maxim Gorki needs no introduction 
as one of Russia’s foremost writers of 
fiction and drama. His autobiographical 
book, “My University Days,” has created 
much comment since its publication last 
year in this country, and “ Bashka,” which 
appears in this issue, is from chosen pages. 
of a manuscript called “Fragments from 
My Diary,” which will appear in book 
form early this fall. It will be remem- 
bered that the Moscow Art Players chose: 
one of his plays for their American 
repertoire. 

J. Frederick Essary has been since. 
1912 Washington correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun. He contributes the first of 
a series of political papers wherein observ- 
ers in different parts of the country 
will discuss the presidential campaign. 
William L. Chenery, former associate 
editor of the New York G/ode and editor 
in chief of the New York Telegram. 
Mail, is at present contributing special 
articles and editorials to the New York 
Times, and acting as associate editor of 
the Survey. He is the author of “Industry 
and Social Welfare.” Mr. Chenery’s pres- 
ent series of papers offers an illuminating 
and comprehensive discussion of the vital 
problem of private monopolies. A fort- 
nightly feature of THE INDEPENDENT is, 
Donald Rea Hanson’s financial page. 
Mr. Hanson is well known as an authority 
on his subject, and is at present financial 
editor of the Boston Transcript. 

Alec Waugh is one of the special con- 
tributors to THE INDEPENDENT’s autumn, 
book number. He is oneof the more promi- 
nent of the younger British authors, and 
has written several successful books, 
among which are, “The Loom of Youth,” 
“Resentment: Poems,” and “The Pris- 
oners of Maintz.” Lewis Galantiére 
has been a student and critic of French 
politics, delles-lettres, and the arts in 
Paris for some years, and is well capable 
of informing American readers of the 
latest trend in French literature. Vanoe 
Palmer, of Victoria, Australia, is a liter- 
ary and dramatic critic who has become 
internationally known through his writ- 
ing for the New Age (London) and the 
Bulletin (Sydney). Some of his fiction 
has also appeared in American magazines, 
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Brief Book Notes 


‘THe Unpertyinc Princip_es oF Mop. 
ERN LecisLaTion. By W. Jethro Brown. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
A new edition of a well-known discus- 
sion of modern industrial and social life. 


Ancient Ecypt FRoM THE Recorps. By 
M. E. Monckton Jones. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. A record of 
the romance and achievements in 
Egypt’s ancient history. 


Tue Ants or TimoTtHy THUMMEL. By 
Arpad Ferenczy. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. A novel founded on 
the social life of the ants. 


Unper Sai. By Felix Riesenberg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. A 
new edition of this romance of real life 


at sea. 


Down.tanp Patuways. By A. Hadrian 
Allcroft. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. Beauty spots of the South 
Downs of Sussex, their historical sig- 
nificance, and romantic suggestion. 


Frienps witH Lire. By Anne C. E. 
Hutchinson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.75. Discussions of 
everyday ethical problems of young 
men and women. 


Tue Groomsripce Diary. By Dorothy 
V. White. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $4.20. A journal of family 
life at the home of William Hale White. 


Letrers TO THREE Frienps. By William 
Hale White. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. Letters from an 
English author, published uniformly 
with “The Groombridge Diary.” 


Tue Story or AN INDEPENDENT NEws- 
PAPER. By Richard Hooker. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. Chronicles 
of one hundred years of the Springfield 
Republican. 


ANATOLE France. By James Lewis May. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
A biography of the man and a review of 
his works. 


Tue Discovery or INTELLIGENCE. By 
Joseph K. Hart. New York: The 
Century Co. $4.00. A History of mental 
and intellectual developments and 
achievements for the lay reader. 


Hawai, THE Rainpow Lanp. By Kath- 
erine Pope. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $3.00. Tales of fact and fiction 
from “The Cross-roads of the Pacific.” 


Soncs oF THE Open. By Grantland Rice. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 
Outdoor verse by a popular newspaper 
sports writer. 

Tue Art oF Pusiic SPEAKING. By Albert 
J. Beveridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.00. A little book of hints and 
helps by a well-known orator. 


Non-Votinc: Causes anD METHODS OF 
Controt. By Charles E. Merriam and 
Harold F. Gosnell. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50. An 
analysis of the reasons why citizens do 
not vote. 

Wrap ME Up 1n My Amsusson Carpet. 
By John Middleton Murry. New York: 
Greenburg, Inc. $1.00. (Edition, 500 
copies.) A philippic against George 
Moore, inspired by his recent attack 
on Thomas Hardy. 


Rocues 1n Porcerain. Compiled and 
illustrated by John Austen. New York: 
Greenburg, Inc. $6.00. (Edition, 500 
copies.) A miscellany of Eighteenth- 
Century love poetry. Numerous full 
color and other illustrations. 


ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.00. 


Tue Brsie Story. By William Canton. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50. 

Tue Water Basies. By Charles Kings- 
ley. New York: George H. Doran Co. 


$3.00. 
Tue AraBiAN Nicuts. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $3.50. 


The Post-War Novel 


(Continued from page 795) 


and “Crome Yellow” are each about 
three hundred pages long. They deal with 
imaginary characters and imaginary situa- 
tions, and deal with them in the form of a 
narrative. If that is not a novel, what is it? 
That it is an unconventional form, there 
can be no denying. There is no plot, there 
is no theme, there is no dénouement. 
There is no obviously central character. 
And yet, these two books do have a 
peculiar unity, the same sort of unity 
that a good revue has. 

The average revue is undeniably a 
succession merely of music hall turns. 
But, occasionally, we find a revue the 
various parts of which seem to be of a part 
with one another: whose concluding 
impression is one of a completed thing. 
And it is that sort of impression that we 
get from Aldous Huxley’s two novels. 
In some curious way they do appear to 
finish and not to stop. It is a fascinating 
form. Through it, Aldous Huxley is able 
to present a view of post-war London 
life more complete than would have been 
possible in a straightforward story where 
he would have had to consider the unities 
of plot. One picture follows on another 
with apparent irrelevance. Characters 
are introduced to make an epigram and 
disappear. Situations are left undevel- 
oped. And yet, the thing has unity and 
rhythm. It is almost inevitable that a 
large number of novelists should find 
themselves attracted by this medium, 


with what prospect of success, it is less 
easy to say. It must be an extraordinarily 
difficult medium to manage. It looks so 
simple; and when an art form looks 
simple, we know how many pains must 
have been spent on its manipulation. 
There is, I suppose, one last question 
that the man who has been ten years 


' away would wish to have answered him: 


“What novels, if any, that have been 
published during the last six years are 
likely to be in circulation eighty years 
from now?” It is a question for which 
each individual would provide a different 
answer. Some would select “ Babbitt”; 
others “Riceyman Steps”; some “The 
Moon and Sixpence.” These are affairs 
of taste. Myself, I should recommend him 
today these three books, in the belief that 
his great, perhaps even his great-great- 
grandchildren would find much in them 
to admire —I should recommend “The 
Forsyte Saga,” “Jurgen,” and “The Age 
of Innocence.” 


Bashka 


(Continued from page 186) 


and penetrate a man with the thought of 
his eternal solitude. They whisper cease- 
lessly to him. On earth, he says to himself, 
among other people, I live merely in the 
presentiment of solitude. Perfect solitude 
will come for me after death, when my 
spirit shall fly away into fathomless space 
and there, chained motionless to one spot, 
seeing nothing in front except emptiness, 
I shall be doomed eternally to look into 
myself, remembering the most futile de- 
tails of my life on earth. Just that one 
memory for ages and ages: to live in 
remembrance of the sad folly of the past. 
And silence. And emptiness — ” 





H® held the stick motionless among 
the logs and the pointed flames 
slowly crawled along it toward his hand. 
When the heat reached his hand, the 
hunchback started, brandished the stick, 
shook off the sparks and rubbed its 
smoldering edge on a stone. It was smok- 
ing thickly. Then he began again to 
crumble the embers with the smoldering 
stick and to break them to pieces, tossing 
the sparks into the air. And he remained 
very silent. 

A minute passed, then two, three. It 
was all very weird. 

“You seriously believe — ” I began‘at 
length. 

He did not let me finish my sentence, 


but screamed in a shrill voice, “Go away!” . 


And he threatened me with the smoldering 
stick. “They will give you a thrashing 
tomorrow,” he said, “you will see.” 

I did not want his threat to come true, 
but I was inclined to think that it would. 
So, when the hunchback had retired to 
sleep in the camp, I left the place on my 
way to Vladicaucasus. 
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America’s Stake in the 
German Loan 


(Continued from page 207) 


industry, farmer and miner from German 
competition, we have eliminated the 
major portion of the total business of the 
country, and we have not mentioned the 
petroleum industry and the packing 
industry and many others which might 
well be included. The effect will be con- 
fined to a very small proportion of the 
total business of the United States. 


F more immediate interest is the 
financial importance of the re- 
habilitation of Germany. A question has 
arisen as to whether it would not mean a 


ARNOLD 
GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 

Full information in 


@ our Booklet No. 17 
Write for it today. 





INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


| Arnold Guaranteed Certificates 
— maximum safety com- 
ined with high rate of income. 
They are amply secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate 
and homes and by Arnold and Co. 
with its capital and surplus of 
$1,250,000 and a record of 29 
years of successful operation. 


Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
Ask about our monthly payment 
plan. 

ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1416 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


140th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paidon Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, Sept. 20, 1924. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
Stock of this Company will be paid 








per 

ener tourer ipsa othes es 
reasurer, ‘olders oi record at the close 

business September 26, 1924. ; . 


MILTON S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 





redistribution of the gold supply of this 
country. Eventually, that may prove to 
be the case, but, pending the time when 
the British pound sterling recovers to 
parity, this is hardly to be expected, es- 
pecially since most of the other European 
countries are not on a gold basis. 

It seems unlikely that German credits 
will tighten up our money markets ma- 
terially. Our Federal Reserve System 
could doubtless advance member banks 
ten times as much credit as they now are 
taking without strain; and it has an anchor 


to windward in the shape of the large 
amount of gold that is in circulation, 
which can be recalled for reserve require- 
ments on short notice. Apparently, there 
is room for far more domestic industrial 
revival than has thus far occurred before 
money will stiffen materially. As for the 
bond market, an increase in offerings of 
foreign bonds may take the edge off the 
domestic market, but the outlook appears 
to favor stabilization in the bond market 
rather than either an advance or a decline. 
But the situation is hardly alarming. 
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New York Edison Company's Power 
Station on East River at 38th Street 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


BONDS—of Public Utility Companies 


WHEREVER you go—in the hearts of cities — on the 

banks of rivers—you find central power stations of 
Public Utility companies, developing light, heat and power for 
nearby and distant industrial centers, towns and hamlets. Their 
service is in demand 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. They 
meet an essential and ever increasing need. 

The National City Company is prepared to offer at all times 
carefully chosen, well secured Public Utility Bonds of liberal 
yield. Each one is recommended as a desirable investment. 
Further specific information by mail or at our nearest office. 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


You will find offices in 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY more than 50 leading 
National City Bank Building, New York 


cities in the United 
States, Canada and 
abroad. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 














The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS ANNOUNCES 
The 
ACTOR’S HERITAGE 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


penne ago, in a room “‘six stories up above Washington Square, 

with the golden cross on its tower gleaming against the sky 
outside,’’ Walter Prichard Eaton promised himself the pleasure of 
writing a book. This book, born of the glamor and delight of those 
early days on Broadway, has at last been written. And the years 
between have robbed neither the author of his young enthusiasm 
nor that wonderful thing, the Theatre, of its charms. The book is 
a keen study of the development of the theatre in America, brimful 
of amusing anecdotes, and containing a long list of illustrations, 
from David Garrick down to present day stars. $4.00 





John Barrymore as Richard III 


BARRETT WENDELL 


AND HIS LETTERS 
‘By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


io strikingly characteristic letters, in which one of the most brilliant of teachers lives again’ 
will stand as a permanent contribution to American biography. Barrett Wendell, for nearly forty 
years a teacher of English in Harvard University, a critic and historian, both literary and social, was 
also a most agreeable writer of letters. From a mass of correspondence Mr. Howe has selected letters to 
many friends in all parts of the world, illustrating the thought and life of Barrett Wendell’s time, and 
also the strongly marked characteristics of his unique personality. Illustrated $4.50 


MY DEAR CORNELIA THE GALLANTS 


By E. BARRINGTON 
By STUART P. SHERMAN ¢ Author of The Divine Lady) 


‘ 
We know of no friendship that h hieved so h an expres- In this companion volume to the highly popular ‘* The 
pPicees hel tier gn, Te erat eat *PPy P Ladies!’ E. Barrington, with the same aun mixture 


sion as that of Cornelia and Stuart Sherman, literary editor of the ff df a i f favorite Old Id 
New York Tribune. This is a book of their conversations, a fewof 0 fact and fancy, reveals the mystery of favorite Old Wor 

: ‘ : heroes. Among the subjects are Beau Brummel, ‘Saucy 
which have been overheard by delighted readers of the Atlantic. Jack” Harington, Admiral Nelson, and Sir Peter Teazle 
Every page is vivid with wit, humor and philosophy in discussing “4 book of princel scheming snd ides games nih 
such subjects as the tendency of modern novels, religion, the Eight- brilliant picture of the most romantic fite-dranes of by- 
eenth Amendment, marriage, and the modern girl. $2.50 gone centuries. : Illustrated, $3.50 


“LOUDER PLEASE!” 





By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


apne thirty years ago Earnest Elmo Calkins came to New York, friendless, penniless, and deaf; he 
is now at the head of his profession. His story is told in this book, and a more human, fascinating, 
humorous, and at times pathetic autobiography has not been published. Illustrated, $2.50 


At All Booksellers, or THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., ; 1. 924 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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